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The Karn Organ is a reproduction of thie Pipe Organ IN elt no & 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective. music —. ‘for |» 


the Home. . i}: aes ; 
-" “-QUR ATM has not been to see hae cheaply an organ;can be | + ae Special UW Uotices. 


~ built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be- made. 
7 1 ANTED immediately, Bass Voices, at St. Mary’s Church, Spring 
OUR. CLAIM 's that we are: building organs Mies te Grove. Stipend £10 afd £8 per annum. None but good readers accepted. 


- surpassing, all others, at thé very lowest reasonable prices. —Apply by letter to > Organist, 5, Park Villas, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, W. 
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: from Stuttgart Conservatorium. Age 35. High or’ Private School.— 


19,515, The Ladies’ Agent, Barker House, York. 
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~ _ Offices—4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW. HRM. the Prince of Wales, K.G. “H.R-H. the Princess of Wales 
H.R.H. the Prince Christian, K.G. H. R.H: the Princess Christian. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. F.M. H.R-tb the Duke of Gambridge, K.G. 
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Professional Cards, 


The substription for a “ card” space in these 
columns is £1 10s, for six months, and Psi 
perquarter—payable in advance, including copy 
of the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the office of Tae Musica Wor p, 
138a, Strand, London, W.C. 





Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, Hamilton Terrace, 

St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 

A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
17, Finsbury Park Villas, 

Green Lanes, N. 











ALBERT VISETTI, 
(Professor of Singing, Colnpoagh: and Conductor), 
12, Westbourne Park Terrace, W. 


Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, lind Vocalist (baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Address—7, Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
Mr. G. ARTHUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L. Mus, and Tallis Gold Medallist, T.C.L. Pupit of 


Mr. Albert Visetti. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, 
Conductor, and Vocalist. (Baritone). 


Address—Trinity College, London, W. 
Vocalists—Sopranos, 
Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
Bosworth House, Husband’s Bosworth, 
Rugby. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
care of Nolan & Jackson. 
Miss KATE FLINN 


(Concerts and Oratorio), — 
41, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 


Mr. 


























Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, Chesilton Road, Munster Park, 
Fulham, S.W. 





Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 


158, Portsdown Road, W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


29, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Contraltos. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 

2, Sedgmoor Villas, 
Camberwell, S.E. 
R.A.M. 

(Mez. Sop.), 
(Ballad, Oratorio, &c.), 
31, Monmouth Road, 
Bayswater, London, W. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 


(Concerts), 
42, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 


Madame OSC AR POLLACK 
(Concerts), 
56, Duchess Road, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham. 











Private Lessons given. 


Miss MARY E. 





DAKIN, 











Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 36, Albion Place, 
Hyde Park, W. ; or to Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork 
Street, W. 





Ceners, 


Miolins 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
care of Mr. ALFRED MOUL, 


26, Old Bond Street, W. 


Or, 270, Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


Old Trafford, Manchester. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
. {Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, Devonshire Street, Islington, N. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gothic Lodge, 





Lordship Lane, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. Stephen’s Avenue, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
BERNARD LANE, 
40, Stanley Gardens, 
Belsize Park, W. 





Mr. 





Chevelier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Palazza Barbarego, 


Grand Canal, Venice. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 





Mr. RAPHAEL GORDON 
(Opera, Concerts, and At Homes), 
care of SIGNOR ODOARDO Barr, 
60, Margaret Street, W. 
Or 97, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 





Baritones. 
WALTER CLIFFORD 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
care of N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork Street. 





Mr. 





Mr. FREDERICK KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, Canfield Gardens, $. Hampstead. 
. NORRIS CROKER, 
Egremont, Croxted Road, 
West Dulwich, S.E. 








. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert), 
63, Stafford Place, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the “ London Ballad Singers,’ 
0 ratorios, Concerts, &c.) 


30, Lancaster Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GRE USS 


(Concerts, Oratorio, and Ope: 


70, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 
Bass. 

















Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests. that all 
communications respecting’ engagements 
be sent to his new address, Hyacinth 
Road, Roehampton Park, S.W. 


Harp. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER 


(Concerts, At Homes, Recepticns), 
9, Ebury Street, Belgravia, S.W. 








Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 5 Se. 
(Formerly Pupil of | x oi icket R va 1% S. S. Wesley), 


Pupils visited and received- om s. Anerle 2 S.E. 


Mr, LESLIE CROTTY and * 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
care of Mr. ALFRED MOUL (sole agent ), 
26, Old Bond Street, W.. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), 
play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” 
Dinner and Garden Parties.—Address : 121, Adelaide 
Road, N. W. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 
Telegraphic Address, ‘““HEALEY’s AGENCY,” LONDON 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Congert), 
Address to 
Business manager, W. B, HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street; W, 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 
(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c.), 
Business Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 


rea, Warwick Street, WwW, 


Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwiek Street, W. 
Mdile. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
' roa, Warwick Street, W. 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
roa, Warwick Street, _ Ww. 
Miss FALCONER (Contralto), 
(Oratorio, Concerts, &c.) 
24, Oppidans Road., Primrose Hill, N.W., 
or Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
roa, Warwick Street, W, 
Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
23, Belsize Road, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEy, 
toa, Warwick Street, Ww. 


. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 


(Oratorio and C. 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY; 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor) 
Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, Ww. 









































Mr. 








Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 22A, Dorset Street, Port- 
man Square, W., where may be had her 
celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 10s, 6d. 











Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
1oa, Warwick Street, W. 
. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.) 
(Concerts, At Homes, &¢.), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
roa, Warwick Street, 


Regent Street, W, 
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Institutes and Colleges, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1322. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
The NEXT CONCERT will take place in October. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will begin Monday, September 24th. 
tion for Admission, Saturday, September 22nd, at 11. 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


Examina- 


JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





"TRY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. Instituted 1872. 
President - - - + The EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
CLASSES AND LECTURES. 

Michaelmas Term commences on September 24th, when new Students are 
admitted. 

HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. The Examinations for the Diplomas of 
L. Mus. T.C.L. and A. Mus. T.C.L., and for Special Certificates in separate 
subjects in Theoretical and Practical Music (including the positions of Associate 
Pianist, Associate Vocalist, Organ Associate, &c.) are held in January and July. 
The Examinations are open to all Candidates, whether Students of the College or 
not, and without restriction as to age, sex, or creed. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, The Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge 
are held in June and December, and the Local Examinations in Instruments and 
Vocal Music on various dates during the year at the various centres throughout the 
country. 

Prospectuses and Regulations may be had from the ‘‘ Secretary, Trinity College, 
London, W.” , 
By Order of the Academical Board, 





ORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC.—A VACANCY exists in the 
Professorship of the Pianoforte. Particulars may be had on application to 
51, Grand Parade, Cork. ARTHUR HILL, Hon. Sec. 





RAFF CONSERVATOIRE, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Under 

the Honorary Presidency of Dr. HANS vON BULOW. Opening of the New 
Scholastic Year on 15th September, 1888, with new courses in all departments of 
instruction, Terms from Marks 180 to 360 per annum for pupils of the Con- 
servatoire ; Marks 30 for ‘‘ Hospitants” in chorus singing, respectively Pedagogical 
Science of Pianoforte Playing ; Marks 90 for children in the Rudimental Piano 
Classes (including Theory). Inquiries and applications for admission to be 
addressed in writing to the Direction. The Reception Examination of new pupils 
will take place on the 15th of September, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. Pro- 
spectuses containing full particulars to be had of all music dealers and of the 
Intendant of the establishment. THE. DIRECTION. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Bleichstrasse 13. 





M USIC SCHOOL—CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH 

SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s. Park. 
~-Head Music Mistress, Miss Macirone, late Professor of Royal Academy of 
Music. Fee, three guineas per term, Children from 8 to 13 allowed to begin 
and continue for two guineas per term. Pupils not in the School may pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea. The fees payable in advance. Pupils wishing to join 
Violin Class under Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, to send in their names to Miss 
Macirone. Examinations for Three Free Scholarships take place, as usual, in 
May.—F. J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 





UNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 
(The Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 





The next ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS for the Degree of BACHELOR 
OF MUSIC will be held simultaneously in TORONTO and LONDON in Easter 
week, 1889. Women are admissable to these Examinations. 

For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. Kenpa.i, D.C.L., Kegistrar for 
England, Southsea. 





RGAN PIPE DECORATION. —Estimates for Decorating 
Organ Pipes—designs provided if required.—W. Lamp, Art Decorator to 
the Trade, 1a, Margaret Street, Regent Street, London. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 





Per doz.—Children’s, 1s, 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 41/2d.; Gents’, 
3s. 6d 
* Hemstitched—-Ladies’, 2s, 11t/¢d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 
oi 
By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS oF GERMANY. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





Jucts and Conunents. 


Richard Coeur de Lion was probably the most aristocratic 
minstrel mentioned in history, ‘and the “ gentlemen 
musicians” who now-a-days travel round the country with 
a donkey and a piano, disguising their doubtlessly noble 
features with false beards and big sombreros, are perhaps 
accustomed to claim the royal bard as their patron saint. 
But up to the present time, King Richard's claims to 
musical fame have been somewhat shadowy. It has at last 
been discovered that some solid basis for these claims exists, 
if a contemporary is to be believed, although the discovery 
relates rather to the king’s poetical faculty, than to his 
musical attainments. A manuscript, it seems, has been 
found in the Treves Library, which contains fragments of a 
poem written by the illustrious warrior while he was held in 
that captivity whose hardships were lightened by the sweet 
strains of Blondel’s guitar.. The title of the work in question 
is ‘‘ Sainte Nonna et son fils Saint Devey,’’ and the notes at 
the foot of the text ascribe the authorship to Richard. Here 
is food for musical antiquarians. 


Times are indeed changed since the days of the lion- 
hearted troubadour, and we do not suppose that even that 
most melancholy bore, the laudator temporis acti, would 
wish to bring those days back again. The Prince of Wales 
is no doubt an enlightened man, who is in active sympathy 
with the musical developments of his time, but the most 
wildly irreverent mind can hardly picture him as a wander- 
ing minstrel ; nor is it easy to think of him as a prisoner, 
say in the wilds of Ireland, with Mr. Cusins solacing his 
captivity by singing somnolent melodies outside his dungeon 
window. The old régime has indeed a touch of romance 
lacking to-day, but, after all, there can be no doubt as to 
which condition of things is most favourable to art. 


There was a time when an orchestral conductor was, as 
a matter of course, an irascible person, whose baton was 
sometimes used to beat other things than time. This is 
another of the things which we have changed “ since then.” 
Witness the case of Signor Guiseppe Galessi, a conductor 
not less celebrated for his musical ability than for his 
courtesy. The principal cornet player in his band re- 
cently fell ill, and sent a substitute, who is described 
as being a mixture of conceit, double /’s, and muscular 
activity. The rehearsal commenced, the chief features 
being the tempestuous blasts from the cornet, which 
almost swept performers, conductor and all, from the 
platform. Galessi was in no way disconcerted, nor did the 
natural force of his politeness abate, He leaned over to the 
cornetist, and said sweetly, ‘‘Sare, you play zee fine cor-r- 
net ; zee grand tone; zee magnificent expressione ; but sare, 
your pardone—please don’t play !”’ 


All amateurs will note with regret that the Birmingham 
Festival Committee think themselves obliged to excise Dr. 
Mackenzie’s new work, ‘“ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” 
from the programme. This composition had been antici- 
pated with much curiosity, and there is more than one item 
which might have been more easily spared. The rest of the 
programme, however, is certainly strong. Dr. Hubert 
Parry’s “ Judith” and Dr. Bridge’s ‘“Callirhoe’’ are the 
only novelties; but Dvorak’s ‘“Stabat Mater,” Bach’s 
‘‘ Magnificat,” Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, and Ber- 
lioz’s ‘‘ Messe des Morts,’* together with the ‘“ Elijah” and 
the “‘Golden Legend,” should amply satisfy the require- 
ments of the Birmingham public. 
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It is satisfactory,to be assured—although in the case of 
such distinguished artists, no assurance of this sort was 
necessary —ithat the marriage of Sir Charles Hallé and 
Madanie Norman-Neruda, which was recently celebrated at 
the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, will in nowise interrupt the 
work of either performer. Marriage is the common fate 
from which Art sometimes fails to protect even her most 
favoured children, whose devotion to her grows weaker in 
consequence. But nothing of the sort is to be feared in 
the present instance. 


Another marriage, of which one at least of the ‘“con- 
tracting parties’? bears a name honourably distinguished in 
the musical world is that which will shortly take place be- 
tween Mr. C. W. Matthews, the well-known barrister, to 
Miss Lucy Sloper, daughter of the late Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 


The new Gilbert and Sullivan opera, the principal scene 
of which is understood to be laid in the Tower, 1s now in 
course of rehearsal at the Savoy. 


“ Dorothy,” which has enjoyed an almost unprecedented 
success at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, will be removed 
during the autumn, the theatre in question being engaged by 
Mr. Carl Rosa for his comic opera company, which will pro- 
duce Planquette’s ‘‘ Paul Jones”? in January. Mr. Alfred 
Cellier is now on his return journey from Australasia, bring- 
ing with him the completed score of the opera which is to 
succeed ‘‘ Dorothy” on its final withdrawal from the new 
Lyric Theatre, to which it will be transferred. 


Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s new cantata, ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Lake,’ will be produced at the autumn series of the Crystal 
Palace Concerts. 


The Royal Academy of Florence has added to the list of 
its corresponding members, Niels Gade, Peter Tschaikowsky, 
Edward Grieg, and Sir Arthur Sullivan. A more represen- 
tative selection could hardly have been made. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan pre-eminently deserves the distinction—although 
he did write the ‘‘ Lost Chord.” 


Gluck’s “‘ Alceste ’’ will shortly be performed at Bologna. 





Previous to commencing her tour round the world, 
Madame Marie Roze will, in September, give a series of 
farewell concerts in the provinces, accompanied by a care- 
fully selected concert party. 





Mr. Henry Bracy announces the re-opening of the Avenue 
Theatre on Saturday the 25th inst., for a short season of 
comedy and burlesque, under his direction, and in which it 
is to be presumed he will take an important part. 


An amusing incident is said to have occurred during the 
rehearsal of ‘‘The Golden Legend” at the recent Chester 
Musical Festival. In a particular passage of the legend the 
maiden who offers her life for Prince Henry, in response to 
the question, ‘‘ Have you thought well of this?” replies “I 
come not to argue but to die.” Here Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
who was conducting the rehearsal, turned back the page of 
his score and said “letter D.”’ This sounded like “let her 
dee” (Yorkshire dialect for die), and a loud roar of laughter 
went up from the chorus. Sir Arthur was puzzled to know 
the reason of the hilarity, and when it was explained to him 
he joined heartily in the laughter. 


A new operetta, ‘‘ The Bewitched Curate,” by Miss Elsie 
Phyllis, libretto by Mr. C. Wilmot, is to be produced by the 
composer at Canterbury this week. 





profit largely 





A new and sensational operatic sketch, entitled “Zanniel 
the Midnight Hunter,”’ founded on ‘‘ Der Freischutz,’’ will 
be produced by Mr. Theodor Reuss at the Westminster 
Aquarium on September 3rd. The company will include 
Miss Annie Wilson, Miss C. Lennox, Mr. T. W. Page, and 
Mr. E. Stevens, in addition to a full chorus; also new and 
elaborate scenery and effects will be introduced. 


The harmless necessary amateur—especially he of the 
country—will rejoice with most un-Christian glee at the fate - 
which has overtaken Mr. Harry Wall, the notorious pro- 
prietor of the Copyright Protection Office. This person was 
accustomed to lie in wait for any hapless individual whos ng 
in public any song of which the copyright was unexpired, 
and to pounce upon him with threats of legal vengeance if he 
refused to pay an indemnity for each song so performed. 
Many an amateur, giving his services for some charitable 
object, was thus waylaid, and frightened into paying a forty- 
shilling fine for singing such a piece as “‘ She wore a wreath 
of roses,’ being of course quite unconscious that the song 
was still copyrighted. The iniquity of Mr. Wall’s pro- 
ceedings lay in the fact that he did not seek to recover 
damages for the composer, but for his own pocket, and an 
antiquated legal instrument was thus converted into a 
weapon of private oppression. The new alterations in the 
Law of Copyright had already done much to take away 
Wall’s occupation, and the process is completed by the 
three years’ imprisonment to which the amnabla gentleman 
has just been sentenced for practising as a solicitor without 
being legally qualified to do so. 


We hail with considerably more than satisfaction the 
news that some attempt is being made to add something of 
pleasure and brightness to the lives of the poorer population 
of London. A report appears in another column of an open- 
air concert which was given last Saturday, in Wilmington 
Square, by the band of the G Division of the Metropolitan 
Police. It is impossible to do too much in this direction, 
for the devotees of art are too apt to forget the responsibility 
which is laid upon them of placing her ministrations within 
reach of all. We in England have much to learn in this 
respect. To take but a single instance, a comparison between 
the facilities for musical enjoyment within reach of the 
French artisan and his English fellows is utterly to the dis- 
credit of England. In the smallest provincial town in 
France there is, as a rule, an excellent band which, on Sun- 
day afternoons, performs selections from masterpieces of all 
schools, the concerts being attended by all the poorer classes 
of the neighbourhood. What is done in England in this 
direction? If Sir Charles Warren consents to a continuance 
of the performances we have referred to, he will be entitled 
to honour of a lasting sort. 


One of the most extraordinaty pianists of modern times 
is the one-armed Count Zichy, a Hungarian nobleman. 
The performances with the left hand only of this musician 
must not be confounded with those of former wirtuosi such 
as Dreyschock, &c. These were two-armed performers 
whose left hand possessed more than ordinary technical 
power, but Zichy’s performances rival those of eminent 
pianists playing with both hands, Liszt arranged the 
Rakoczy March for Count Zichy, but.was astonished to find 
it ignored as too easy, the perfectly marvellous’ skill of the 
one-armed pianist allowing considerable additions of diffigulty 
to the piece in question. Count Zichy only gives his per- 
formances at public concerts for the benefit of charities; who 

by them. At a concert lately given at Gat 
not only the technique but the artistic expression eg 
of this artist were praised by the critics. a 
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The new German theatre at Prague announces the almost 
forgotten work of Halevy, ‘Le Juif errant,” for performance. 
The libretto is by Scribe and St. Georges. Considering, as 
he justly deserves to be considered, Halevy as one of the 
most gifted and earnest of French composers of the Auber and 
Boildieu period, the reproduction of a grand opera from 
his pen cannot fail to arouse considerable interest. 


If the titles of the various exhibitions now so popular in 
England have any signification at all, they should imply that 
the exhibits therein displayed are largely, if not exclusively, 
national in their character and origin. This applies not only 
to the technical products, but also to the music therein pro- 
vided. Why should the public be invited at an Italian 
exhibition to attend concerts in which Italian music is the 
least feature? And at an exhibition nominally Danish, 
would it not be appropriate, to say the least, that some 
Danish music should be offered to those who presumably 
desire to know something of Danish ways and civilization ? 
Or is it indeed true that such “ exhibitions” are simply 
excuses for providing switchbacks, cocktails, and promenades 
for an enlightened public? 


It seems that, after all, Wagner’s is not the music of the 
future. ‘Pianos, trombones, flutes, violins, ophicleides, and 
in fact all the other instruments which go to make up the 
‘concord of sweet sounds,’ are to give way, according to M. 
Ghil, a décadent poet of Paris, to ‘ word-music,’”’ says the 
Paris correspondent of The Daily Telegraph. ‘‘The Conserva- 
toire—that nursery of vocalists and instrumentalists—will 
have to confine itself solely to the elocutionary education of 
its alumni, and Wagnerian thunderstorms, sweet symphonies, 
and melodious sonatas will be relegated to the category of 
antiquated curiosities, if the band of littérateurs who call 
themselves the Groupe philosophique des instrumentistes can 
succeed in inducing a public always eager for novelties to 
accept their extraordinary teaching and to patronise ‘ word- 
music.’ M. Ghil and his friends maintain that everything 
needful in the way of music and poetry may be evolved from 
verbal expression, and they set forth their dogmas and tenets 
in an elaborate document called ‘Le Traité du verbe.’ 
Pope, as we all know, as laid it down as a rule in his ‘Essay 
on Criticism’ that the sound should seem an echo to the 
sense, but M. Ghil goes farther than this, and holds that the 
sound of words may be made exactly to portray anything 
you like, from a tempest on the main to a storm in a teacup, 
and from the rush of a herd of buffaloes to the march of a 
regiment of ants. He can play you a pastoral symphony in 
Alexandrines, and give you as diabolical a crash of orchestra- 
tion as the Bayreuth musician himself, by massing together 
a collection of ponderous phrases with a slight poetical swin 
about them. It must be confessed, however, that M. Ghil’s 
philosophical instrumental performances, as set forth in his 
wonderful treatise, which is the programme and text-book of 
his disciples, are by no means up to the standard of his mar- 
vellous promises. He gives us, for instance, in a series of 
‘Alexandrines comprising eight lines, an imitation of the 
‘stampede of elephants’ and other large-limbed and heavy- 
footed quadrupeds towards Noah’s Ark just when the Deluge 
was about to begin.” 


The attention of our readers is drawn to the letter which 
we op a elsewhere from Mr. L..C. Alexander, in reference 
to the fund which it is proposed to raise in aid of Dr. Charles 
Mackay, whose services are too little remembered at the 

present time, when much that is shallow and meretricious is 
' preferred before work so pure and genuine as Dr. Mackay’s. 
niversal sympathy will be extended to the veteran poet, 
whose declining years are made more weary by poverty; but 
we hope the sympathy will take an active form. We shall 





be glad to open a subscription list in these columns for so 


worthy a subject. 


The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
Daniel Wilson, LL.D., President of the University of 
Toronto, Canada. 


The First of the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts 
takes place to-night, when the vocalists will be Mesdames 
Clara Samuell and Antoinette Sterling ; Mr. Chas. Banks 
and Mr. Barrington Foote. : 





MUSIC, AND ITS RELATION TO THE OTHER 
FINE ARTS.* 


In the preparation of the lecture I shall have the honour of 
reading to you, a somewhat unusual course has been adopted. Its 
title, which indeed I owe to the suggestion of a friend, was fixed and 
announced long before the details of the lecture itself had begun to 
occupy my thoughts. 

Now in the musical form known as a Fugue, the first few bars, 
technically called the Subject, contain in embryo all that is necessary 
for the elaboration of the whole piece. So, too, with a sermon and 
its text ; and so, this evening, with my lecture, the title of which not 
only supplies me with a subject, but suggests its principal divisions, 
indicates to some extent the line of argument I shall have to follow, 
and even yields a hint of the conclysions at which I hope we shall 
mutually arrive. Thus my subject, Music, will have to be regarded 
from two points of view: as a phenomenon possessing the exclusive 
attributes of which we recognise by the term “ Music ;” and as a 
phenomenon possessing features in common with what are known as 
the “Fine Arts” generally. And thus, too, the divisions of my lecture 
are clear. I shall have to define Music: I shall have to define at 
least the essential properties and aims comprehended in that rather 
elastic phrase “the other fine Arts ;” and then I shall have to ask 
you to draw conclusions from the premises thus established. 

But a good fugue is generally preceded by a prelude, and, if 
it be of any length, also contains passages called “ episodes.” 

Episodes are passages in which the actual development of the 
subject is suspended, and matter introduced which, though in keeping 
with the whole, gives relief to the hearer and enables the composer 
to indulge his fancy more freely than elsewhere. I shall avail myself 
of this excellent institution, and if any one cries “ question,” shall 
appeal to our excellent chairman to support my fugal rights. 

Some people assert that Music has absolutely nothing in common 
with the other Arts, that it differs from them /o/o ce/o. Others (who, 
having reached a metaphysical heaven in which nothing is anything, and 
everything is something else, unconditionally ignore the phenomenal 
world) regard the various arts merely as slightly different ways of 
saying the same thing. 

That I hold a brief for neither party will be evident from this : 


8 | that while I speak of the “ other” arts, I yet consider it necessary to 


demonstrate, or at any rate to define, the implied connection. Only 
those, however, who have given little attention to the subject will be 
disposed to underrate its difficulties. With my poor powers indeed 
I should never have dared to face them, but that knowing how many 
would be here to-night far better equipped than I for such an investi- 
gation, it occurred to me that they perhaps might come to the rescue 
if I should get beyond my depth, and help to finish what without such 
encouragement I should have hesitated to begin. And surely the 
great importance of such an inquiry justifies my hope. We are often 
told that the analytical characteristics of our age are an unhealthy 
sign, proof of our creative incapacity. But if the comparative dearth 
of great creative minds compels our assent to the assertion that our 
age is chiefly critical, this by no means necessarily implies an admission 
that we are for that reason mentally and psychologically unsound, or 
that our condition is “ unnatural.” It may be (nay, it is) less imme- 
diately favorable to the development of the artist’s creative faculties, 
but on the other hand it prepares a rich soil for the growth of creative 





* A Lecture delivered in April, 1888, before the Society for the Encourage nent 
of the Fine Arts. 
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art in the future. Great art is due at least as much to favorable 
conditions, as to the existence of great artists. Environment has of late 
years been claimed as by far the most powerful factor in the develop- 
ment of individuals, whether they be members of the cosmic, the 
mineral, the vegetable, or the animal kingdoms ; and knowing as we 
do the sensitive conditions and requirements of artistic manifestation 
in general, we cannot, I imagine, overrate the influence upon the 
creative artist of the social conditions by which he is surrounded. 


And one of the most important of these conditions is the 
discriminative appreciation of the public and the level of its artistic 
ideal. I shall perhaps be told that the artist is himself the chief 
indicator of this ideal level: that it depends upon Aim to guide the 


public taste. 

Theoretically, this is perfectly true—nothing more so. But when 
we come to its practical exemplification we find. difficulties in the 
way. In the first place, there are, and probably always will be, those 
(I purposely avoid calling them artists) who either from incapacity, 
but more often, I fear, from insincerity, pander to the /owest deve/ of 
public taste, thus encouraging a state of things which makes it very 
difficult, if not impossible, for better art to flourish, because hindering 
its sale, and thus destroying the means whereby the artist lives. He 
who is brave enough and honest enough resists the demand for what 
he thinks unworthy, and if he be strong enough, succeeds, perhaps, in 
the long run. More often he starves, because not equal to the task 
of fighting and working too ; or not being proof against the argument 
of hunger, gives way and becomes in his turn a traveller on that 
downward path which the poet tells us is soeasy. With a higher level 
of public appreciation, such struggles, failures and disappointments 
would be impossible. But besides this indirect and palpable influence, 
the artist’s mind is, to some extent, unconsciously biassed by the tone 
of those among whom he lives; and this nowhere more so than in 
our own city, and in our own time. Now, it is obvious that the 
elevation and cultivation of public taste and discrimination cannot be 
achieved by artists themselves through their works alone. Were 
these sufficient, we should long ago have got rid of all the rubbish ; 
for there has always been plenty of good works to see and hear. 
Had their presentation been sufficient for appreciation, there would 
be no demand for inferior productions. 

Here, of course, steps in what is known as criticism. Criticism 
is of two kinds: Pure and applied. That is to say, the philosophy 
of art and its application to the needs of the hour. Now, it is not 
the prevalence of criticism usually so called (applied criticism as I 
have called it) that gives our age its bad name amongst a certain set 
of thinkers. It is the immense development of thought in the 
direction of art philosophy, or as it is generally, but as I think, very 
badly named, ‘“ Aésthetics.” In this, of course, art has shared the 
upheaval which in religious and_ political thought, in social, 
educational and scientific matters, will ddubtless stamp the Nineteenth 
Centuty as one of the landmarks of human progress in the future. 
But, in addition to this feature, common to all branches of thought 
in this century, art has witnessed a new departure peculiar to itself. 
Artists impelled by inner necessities to rebel against established 
canons, and finding themselves adversely criticised, misunderstood, 
and vilified by those who should rather have smoothed their paths to 
public comprehension, have taken up the cudgels on their own 
behalf and expounded the principles by which they conceived they 
should be judged. You have but to remember Wordsworth’s 
observations prefixed to his Lyrical Ballads, or Victor Hugo’s preface 
to his “ Cromwell” in literature ; Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner in 
music ; the “ Pre-Raff’s” in painting, and so on: all giving rise to 
innumerable controversies, finally resulting in opposite schools— 
with attendant critics—amid the din of whose wordy warfare and 
conflicting theories the amateur very naturally loses his head ; and 
finally turning a deaf ear to them all, asks to be allowed to enjoy in 
peace, and whether he be right or wrong, the works which please 
him best. In such a state of things the existence of a society at 
whose meetings such questions may be discussed without reference 
to the propagation of any particular art-gospel, cannot, it seems to me, 
te too highly valued. Without ignoring the excellent work done by the 

srowning, Shelley, Wagner, and other societies, one cannot help seeing 
that such bodies must necessarily limit their investigations to questions 
illustrating the merits of the great men whose names they bear; and 
the philosophy of art suffers greatly in consequence, since the broader 
principles with which it deals come rarely to the front. And yet it is 








only by means of such broad investigations that the amateur can 
hope to help worthily in the encouragement of the Fine Arts. 

By these he will learn, in the first place,that he is not a mere passive 
recipient of the impressions which art has to convey. He will learn 
that we receive from art in proportion to that which we bring. 
He will learn how to listen, and what to try and hear; how to 
look and what to try and see. And, as neither too much nor too 
little must be expected, either from art or artists, he should try to 
ascertain not only what degree of pleasure he may reasonably expect 
to receive from each work seen or heard, but also what kind of 
pleasure; whether sensuous, intellectual, ethical, or a compound of 
all three ; for on this depends the justice of his condemnation or 
approval. 

For want of this knowledge masterpieces are misunderstood ; 
commonplace productions, the result of a careful study of the market, 
are hailed with joy, eccentricity is mistaken for genius, genius for 
eccentricity, and charlatanism for both—all because our public knows 
neither how to look, nor how to listen : what to look for, what to try 
and hear. Do not imagine that I now speak only of those who may 
safely be spoken of here as the “uncultured masses.” Far from it. 
Many who display excellent taste in one or two arts will often show 
great want of it in another, even when insensibility to its pleasures 
cannot be pleaded as an excuse. I will go further. It is to lack of 
acquaintance with the limits, scope, and possibilities of each art that 
we may attribute the miserably narrow (though as far as they go un- 
doubtedly sound) views of so many among our critics and writers, 
whether literary, musical, dramatic or other. For of all the de- 
plorable results which may be traced to this want of philosophical 
knowledge, perhaps the most prolific in harm is the testing of one school 
of artists by standards derived from the merits of another ; or, more 
ridiculous still, a measurement of the art of one epoch by standards. 
derived from another. 

Have we not heard Eastern art compared with Western and 
ridiculed, though it is of course every whit as genuine an emanation 
of the Eastern spirit as ours is of the Western. Have we not heard 
Mozart and Haydn (Handel even) compared with Wagner, and 
Wagner compared with Mozart, each time to the obvious disadvantage 
of whichever happens zof to be set up as the model? Surely such 
things would never be if it were recognised that every style, whether 
of one epoch compared with another, or of one temperament o 
artists as compared with another, results but from the accentuation of 
one or other of the elements which go to make up every work of art. 

But indeed, it is to the amateur’s own advantage, quite as much 
as to the artist’s, that he should be able to enjoy, or at least to enter 
into the merits of, every school and every epoch. He who cannot, 
deprives himself of a large amount of pleasure. Nay, he is often even 
obliged to endure works which by reason of his narrow sympathies. 
bore him. He may indeed, at a picture gallery, pass them by, but 
how at a concert? There he can only sit and sigh till the obnoxious 
piece is over. So that in music, even more than in the other arts, it 
behoves the amateur to enlarge his comprehension. 





Now of course every schoolboy knows what music is. Perhaps. 
this is the reason why no art is more in need of a comprehensive and 
universally accepted definition. 

One man (a nineteenth century man) will tell you that music is a 
language—the language of the emotions. So it is ; but the definition 
is obviously incomplete, because the nocturnal serenades of the harm- 
less, though by no means necessary cat are also a language of the- 
emotions, and it would never do to include these improvisations 
under the name of “ music.” Here is another (an eighteenth century) 
definition, by J. J. Rousseau: “Music is the art of combining 
sounds in a manner agreeable to the ear.” ‘his of course has one 
advantage : it excludes the undisciplined complainings of the cat ; 
but it fails in two ways. It entirely ignores the expressive power of 
music, and it fails to define the limits even of its own narrow range. 
“‘Sounds agreeable to the ear.” Whose ear? that of the Javanese, 
the Indian, the Chinese, or the European? If we confine ourselves 
to Europe, shall it be the ear of a Bach, a Wagner, a Mozart, a 
Chopin, a Rossini, or of the people who encourage piano-organs, 
German bands, and concertinas ? 

Let us try something more metaphysical. _‘‘ Music,” says Leibnitz 
“is a mysterious arithmetical calculation made unconsciously by the 
soul.” That sounds promising—at first, but when we reflect that we 
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do not usually perform arithmetical calculations by means of the soul 
it seems less satisfactory; and besides, it is obviously only the 
Pythagorean doctrine modernized. The proportions which govern 
the universe, since revealed by modern science, were insisted on by 
Pythagoras thousands of years ago as the foundation of music, But 
acoustics ate’ not music any more than optics are architecture or 
painting, though these sciences make the arts physically and 
physiologically possible. Schopenhauer, in his ‘ Metaphysics of 
Music,” gives.a highly ingenious explanation which, while incorporating 
the Pythagorean doctrine, makes use of it to show that these 
proportions, seen in music as in every other product of the universal 
power, are but objectifications of the “Will.” (By “Will” 
Schopenhauer means the creative power in. nature, which, I take it, is 
the same as Emerson’s “ Over Soul,” or the pantheistic conception of 
God). For our present purpose this theory is too transcendental. It 
may be accepted as an u/timate explanation, a masterly contribution 
towards the ontology of art ; but such things are not of much use for 
critical purposes. 

We cannot ask the ancient sages for a definition, because music 
did not exist as an independent art till comparatively modern times. 
It accompanied the dance, doing little more than decorate its rhythm, 
or served to enhance the verses sung by monks, bards or minstrels— 
that was all. 

The most recent of our musical historians, Mr. Rowbotham, says : 
“music is a dualism, It is formed by the conjunction of two 
elements—the one purely musical, the other poetical—the one 
sensuous, the other spiritual or intellectual : the one owing its origin 
and development to instruments and based on the mere animal 
delight in sound, tne other owing its origin and development to 
language and based on the fusion of the emotional and intellectual 
sides of man’s nature.” This seems to me to be about the shortest 
complete definition possible ; but even this does not describe the 
thing, music; it only accounts psychologically for the various 
ingredients of which music is composed. 

There is a definition by Berlioz which is very good: “ Music is 
the art of moving by a systematic combination of sounds the 
affections of intelligent, receptive and cultivated beings.” 

Let us examine a little more closely this “ systematic combination 
of sounds,” which we call Music. 


(Zo be Continued). 








Correspoudetice, 


“ETIAM IN ARCADIA EGO.” 
To the Editor of the Mustca Wor Lp. 


S1r,—I have read with considerable amusement, and I hope 
some profit, the articles on “ Music in Arcadia,” which have recently 


” appeared in your,columns, but I cannot help thinking that the writer 


would pave better achieved his purpose of improving provincial tastes 
had he drawn less-upon his imagination for illustrations. 

Such évident éxaggerations can but weaken the possible advan- 
tages which might have resulted. Brilliancy is all very well (and I 
wish to acknowledge the presence of..that..quality in the articles in 
question), but the writer must have attributed to your readers a 
simplicity uch fiiore than “ Arcadian” if-he hoped his statements 
to be accepted without the seasoning of a very large grain of salt.— 
I remain, truly yours, 

t -STREPHON. 


St. ANDREW’S’ UNIVERSITY AND MUSICAL DEGREES, 


To the Editor of the Musica Wor .p. 


DEER SuR,—I houp ye’ve been keepin’ weel since I wrote tae ye 
last; but,‘ by the-by, it’s no you that. I’m writin’. tae this time, but 
tae your successor, 

I’ve been haudin holyday lately, an’ ae Seturday nicht wha should 
I get foul.o’ but.that cranky cratur, Greig o’Edinburry. He’s aye 
gaun aboot like the bad weather: ye’ll-mind.the letters that he wrote 
rinnin’ dodn oor worshipfu’ Musical Degree:** We adjurned, of course, 
tae the change-hoose—the only ane in the village,—an’ he, hevin 








ordered a mutchkin 0’ speerits, and I, twa-biscuits, we sat doon. 
Efter the custumery civeelites—which were 0’ very short contee- 
niance,—says he (he was lookin’ like a sea-side warrior), “ Man,” 
says he, “your Mus, Doc. hood’s no sic an honest. institushion as 
that dish-clout ” (the servant had been tidyin’ up for the approachin’ 
day ©’ rest. ‘“There’s no a man in a’ your praicious senate that 
kens a horse frae a coo in maitters musical; an’ there’s no a man 
amongst yeur musical graduates (we’ve only twa) that has ever proved 
himsel’ able tae pass the exeminashuns at ony richtly put-on_ univer- 
sitie.” “Scotland for ever,” says I, thinkin’ o’ the graduate that has 
nae hall-mark but oor ain. “QOxfurd and Cambridge wi’ a’ their 
boasted Faculties o’ Music canna see that a man answers tae ¢heir 
description o’ Mus. Doc.; we at St. Andrew’s, withoot a Musical 
Faculty at a, see that a man. answers tae oor description o’ Mus. 
Doc. ; an’ forthwith we mak him ane.” “The saut o’ the earth are 
ye tae be shure,” retorts my freend, glowerin’ at me darkly through 
his gless, “‘like draws tae like, an auld horse tae an auld dike’.” 
“Gentlemen, it’s elleevin o’clock, an’ we'll hae tae shut,” says the 
lassie, comin’ in tae the room. ‘“ Mercy on us,” says I, “I forgot 
that the morn was the Sawbath day, an’ that I’ve tae preach i’ the 
Pairish Kirk !—Tae think that ma prepuration should be the breakin’ 
o’ the ‘Cottar’s Seturday Nicht.’—Oor Mus. Doc. sins hae truly fund 
us oot.”—I am, deer Sur, your obeedient servant tae command, 
SANDERS SANDERSON, 
Doctor o’ Diveenity, Airts an’ Maidcin, 
St. Andrew’s, Fife, N.B. 
6th August, 1888. 





THE CHARLES MACKAY FUND. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wort, 


S1rR,—May I ask your kind help on behalf of the veteran poet 
and journalist, Dr. CHARLES Mackay, for whom a fund is being 
raised, under the auspices of the influential Committee, of which 
Lord Tennyson is President. 

The enclosed circular and list of Committee speak for themselves.* 
Dr. Charles Mackay is now in his 73rd year, broken in health, and 
reduced in circumstances. 

It would be a great favour if you will aid this most worthy move- 
ment to minister to the declining years of the man whose songs we 
have all sung when young, and I address you with the full confidence 
that I may count upon your sympathy. 

There are, doubtless, many amongst your readers who would 
gladly contribute to this fund. Will you assist a really good cause by 
kindly bringing the matter to their notice in your columns ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

L. C. ALEXANDER, Hon. Sec. 
Holly Lodge, Upper Parkfields, 
Putney, S.W. 
* The circular referred to, for which we have not space, contains the names of 


the Committee, and makes detailed reference to Dr. Mackay’s work and position 
in literature. —Ed, Musical WorLD. 





Reviews. 





INSTRUMENTAL. 

Mr. ALGERNON AsHTOoN has published (Simrock, Berlin) three 
books of English, Scottish, and Irish Dances, Op. 10, 18, and 26, 
dedicated to Johannes Brahms, Anton Dvorak, and C. Villiers Stan- 
ford respectively, forming a kind of trilogy in native dance music as 
pianoforte duets. They are not dances strictly speaking, but 
judiciously selected and effectively contrasted original themes in 
national dance rhythm, worked out with the glowing variety of a 
kaleidoscope and the skill of a master, and belong unquestionably 
to the best pianoforte music ever written by native pen—worthy 
“ pendants ” to Brahms’s Hungarian Dances and Dvyorak’s “ Slavische 
Tanze.” This is high yet well deserved praise, The,set is one of 
those works which, by reason of its. eminently symphonic. character, 
“ yearns for ” orchestral treatment. This should be seen to by Mr. 
Ashton, whose clever chamber compositions, a Pianoforte Quintet, 
Quartet in F sharp minor; Op. 34 (Simrock), &c., are already 
favourably known. 
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VOCAL, 


Genuine feeling and a thoroughly artistic style of music, 
wedded to a pretty and pathetic text by F. Weatherly, characterises 
J. Urich’s song, “The Angel and the Sunshine” (Lafleur & Son), 
dedicated to Miss Pauline Cramer, who has invariabiy found it most 
successful in the drawing-room. The song may be cordially 
recommended to less gifted singers, who know how to impart 
tenderness to simple, easy, and yet superior music. “The Faded 
Violet” is an appropriate, and especially in point of harmony, in- 
teresting setting of Shelley’s melancholy little poem by the same 
composer, whilst in his “Stepping Stones,” the quaintly original 
accompaniment of the opening bars will at once arrest attention ; and 
although the words by Arthur Salmon are scarcely of the most 
musical description, and in some instances slightly at variance with 
the rhythmical flow of the melody, the music itself will nevertheless 
be found graceful and “taking,” affording ample scope for vocal 
effects, and being at the same time, like that of the two preceding 
songs, above the average merit of the drawing-room ditty. 


Mr. Woolhouse sends “Sweetest May” and “Her Flowing 
Locks,” songs by Robert Burns, music by J. Jacques Haakman. 
‘The first of these songs is a little gem, the only fault of which is that 
it is too short, though this is rather the fault of the poet than of the 
composer. The harmonization is delightfully rich, pure and uncon- 
ventional, without being strained, and a welcome continuity marks 
the melodic phraseology. ‘ Her Flowing Locks,” though decidedly 
less distingue than the foregoing, is a well-written and expressive song 





BOOKS. 


We return with pleasure to a consideration of Mr. Curwen’s 
“Studies in Worship Music,” this time, however, for the purpose of 
noticing some of the weightier matters treated of in the second and 
third parts of the book. One of the most important chapters is that 
devoted to “The Style of harmony proper for Congregational Singing.” 
Mr. Curwen divides all hymn-tunes into three types: “ First, we have 
the grand old tunes like the ‘Old Hundredth,’ ‘French,’ and 
‘Winchester Old’ harmonized with the chords mostly in their root 
positions, massive and imposing. Then come the dulcet tunes of a 
jater time, such as ‘Rockingham’ and ‘ Melcombe,’ in which the 
progressions are less rugged and bold, a more sweet and flowing style 
being cultivated by the composers, who belong to the period of the 
English Glee. Now we seem to be arriving at a third type, in which 
harmony, not melody, is studied ; and in which the composer, if he 
can delight the ear by one novel progression, is content to die happy. 
if the first type is awe-inspiring, the second gives pleasure, while the 
effect of the third is generally melancholy.” Each of these tendencies, 
no doubt, reflects the character of the epoch-to which it belongs. In 
so far as it does this it is, of course, legitimate ; but Mr. Curwen has 
one very pregnant remark which all concerned would do well to take 
to heart : “ The fact is, modern tunes are written to be played rather 
than sung. We strum them on our pianofortes and sigh over the 
most beautiful of the discords. Our fingers know nothing of awkward 
and unvocal efforts...... It is this widespread appreciation of 
instrumental music which has in recent years affected our Psalmody.” 
Mr. Curwen gives examples of the three harmonic styles, a setting of 
the “Old Hundredth,” with modern chromatics in an exaggerated 
form, being adduced as an example of “ How not to do it.” “These 
chromatic chords,” says Mr. Curwen, “are the adjectives, the strong 
fanguage of the musician, and the arrangement affords a good 
example of musical profanity.” It is obvious that elaborate harmonies 
cannot be sung by a congregation unless, indeed, we may hope for a 
development of sight-singing powers at present very decidedly latent. 
The chapter which follows, on “ ‘The Rhythm and Notation of Hymn- 
‘Tunes,” contains much interesting matter, from which, unfortunately, 
want of space forbids us to quote. We may also mention, as worth 
every musician’s attention, the chapters on “ Chanting,” “The Old 
Fugal Tunes,” “The Training of Boys’ Voices and of Congregations,” 
and the highly-interesting descriptions of the services at some of the 
principal places of worship in London. These include remarks on 
church music by Mr. W. H. Monk and Mr. Henry Smart, besides a 


chapter on the Jewish Synagogue service. 





BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, August 6.—There was a time when our Triennial 
Musical Festival was looked upon as the. great musical feast in the 
musical world of this country, the like of which Birmingham alone 
could boast of, and indeed the entire world endorsed the golden 
opinions so justly earned in the cause of musical art. The example 
which Birmingham has so nobly set has now been more or less 
followed by other great cities. Leeds, Bristol, Chester, and numerous 
other large towns have their great musical festivals, and vie with each 
cther for supremacy ; and Birmingham, to hold its own and not lose 
prestige, must stand out boldly and if possible surpass in grandeur 
and excellence all other achievements and records. Ever on the 
look out for something great and new, the Birmingham Musical 
Festival Committee have this time encountered special difficulties ; 
and disappointment after disappointment caused them much anxiety. 
The great composers who had accepted commissions were unable to 
fulfil their promises ; yet novelties will not be wanting, and works of 
high merit and great musical worth will be given out to the world, 
and let us hope with the impress upon them, “ Success.” Foremost 
of these stands Dr. Hubert Parry’s new oratorio, “ Judith,” to which 
the place of honour has been assigned, namely, Wednesday morning. 
Dr. Hubert Parry came down for the first time on Friday last to 
witness the choral rehearsal of his new work, which in the meantime 
had been successfully carried on under Mr. Stockley’s valuable care. 
The composer met with an enthusiastic and demonstrative reception 
from the chorus and the few privileged visitors. Dr. Parry did not 
himself conduct, but left the baton to the habitual conductor, and 
merely sat by the side of Mr. Stockley to indicate any alterations or 
corrections if needed; but the choristers, who love the work and 
simply revel in it, were so note-perfect that corrections of ¢empi and 
light and shade were few and far between. We shall speak of the 
oratorio fully in due time, and meanwhile can safely predict for it the 
success of the Festival. Dr. Parry is a profound musician and 
erudite scholar, and his new creation displays intense dramatic force, 
boldness, richness in its development, and consummate art. Some 
of the fugal choruses, like the final one, ‘“‘ Thy name shall be called,” 
are treated with infinite skill and produce an almost overwhelming 
effect. An enchanting and remarkably pathetic chorus, “ Watchmen, 
on the Walls,” will prove to be an attractive number. The work 
from the first bar to the last is fascinating in the extreme, and 











when the orchestral colouring is added, which is sure to be rich, and 
doubtless embraces all the wonderful resources of modern orches- 
tration, then we shall have a work before us, of which no English 
musician need be ashamed.—O.P. 
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Che Organ avorly, 


' THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF 
THE ORGAN. 


A Lecture delivered before the College of Organists by 
J. BetcuHer, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


I propose to treat the subject before us this evening, 
purely from the architects’ point of view. It may not be a 
particularly interesting one to organists, of whom it has been 
maliciously said that their admiration of an organ is based 
solely upon the number of its stops, but I am convinced that 
no real lover of the instrument can be actually devoid of 
interest in its external appearance or jealous of regard for its 
respectful treatment. 

It cannot be denied that with #s increased size and 
importance, the architect has had a problem to deal with 
which as yet he has not solved. Originally, the organ was 
little more than a piece of ecclesiastical furniture, but from 

-the end of the fifteenth century it so increased in size that 
some structural provision for its accommodation became 
necessary. 

A considerable period has now been spent in attempting 
to determine its arrangements in our English churches, and 
until some authoritative decision from the College of 
Organists is promulgated, a makeshift position only will be 
accorded to it, and architects will continue to design churches 
without due reference to.its importance, and treat it as a 
necessary evil. 

It was first introduced, there can be little doubt, into the 
chancel on the floor, or on wheels like the small processional 
organs in St. Peter’s, Rome; or where there was space 
enough, it was placed behind the high altar, as at St. 
Tropheme, a position it retained in some churches even 
when it increased in size, as at Ratisbon and at Bickeburg. 
The rood loft also, when it was spacious enough, was appar- 
ently utilized for the organ. he beautiful effect of its 
tone in Ratisbon Cathedral must not, however, be entirely 
attributed to the position of the organ and choir, for the 
church, probably from its continuous walls and because the 
transepts do not project beyond the aisles, is acoustically 
excellent. 

On the Continent, things ripen quicker than in England, 
and the independent pedal organ, with 16 ft. and 32 ft. stops, 
soon forced the instrument into prominence. And at the 
close of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the six- 
teenth, they became very large, reaching a sort of climax in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In this country, 
they did not force themselves upon the architects’ serious 
‘consideration until the beginning of this century. 

It is probable that on the Continent, the larger organ 
would have been retained in the chancel, or even at the east 
end, as at Ratisbon, if the pre-existing building had permitted 
it, but in the majority of casés it migrated to the west end, 
and in some instances to the transept, or where these positions 
from architectural reasons were not available, relegated 
to a place in the triforium, from whence it grew out some- 
what like a beautiful fungus. _ 

The west end, in most instances having deep porches and 
towers, proved the best opportunity for providing, in addition 
to the organ, a gallery large enough to take both singers and 
orchestra, 

The choral services of our English Protestant cathedrals 
did not call for any great increase of organ power, the more 
especially as the “ choir” only was in use, and it was but 





natural that the organist (however it might shock the 
modesty peculiar to him) should retain his important position 
on the old rood loft. 

With the increasing use of the nave, there seems to have 
arisen a desire to remove the organ and open up the chancel. 
Architecturally, this is to be regretted, as it destroys at once 
that peculiar veil of mystery which is one of the charms 
of good architecture. In small parish or village churches, 
the old minstrels’ gallery was usually at the west end, and 
the minstrels gave place in turn to the barrel organ, and 
subsequently to the manual or keyed organ. 

With the advance of musical education, the village singers 


jand charity children have made way.for trained surpliced 


choirs, seated in the chancel, and then a chancel organ 
seems indispensable. 

My friend Mr. Somers Clarke, in the admiiable paper 
read before you some years ago, dealt with the various sizes 
and position of the organ, his musical knowledge enabled 
him to point out to his brother architects the erroneous 
notions which some of them, and some of the best among 
them, held with regard to its requirements. In their desire 
to provide a place for the organ near the chancel, they built 
what was called an “organ chamber,” treating the instrument 
much like the gas meter or the heating apparatus, only that 
the sound from its pipes was not laid on like the contents 
of the others. Perhaps the best advice I crn give where the 
pipes are thus shut, in is to adopt the Irishman’s method of 
raising his roof—#.e., dig out the ground and lower the 
organ. 

With improving facilities for musical training and the 
cultivation. of every branch of the art, the raising of public 
taste to a higher standard demands a still more perfect 
rendering of our musical services of praise, it cannot, there- 
fore be long before the orchestra must also have its appointed 
and recognised place. 

In erecting churches of average dimensions in the future, 
the architect must face these new requirements; indeed, he 
should develop new and beautiful designs which would mark 
our epoch. 

I presume we may take it for granted that organist, 
orchestra, choir, and singers must all be in close proximity to 
each other, and as the organ from its bulk and size must 
govern the position, we have to consider its requirements in 
suggesting or adopting any scheme; and for this I must 
necessarily go over familiar ground in considering the best 
position for it. 

1. Ample space is essential. The organ should not be 
placed in a position of less height than the height of nave 
or transepts, so that it may not only have room to speak 
in, but that the sound may be properly diffused through the 
building. Sheltering the tone, however, is very different to 
smothering it, and if, as I am inclined to think, this is an 
advantage, it is entitled to our consideration. 

2. In churches of any pretension to size, it should be 
raised above the ground, I imagine at a not greater 
height than from 15 feet to 20 feet, the object being to enable 
the sounds to blend before reaching the auditors, for if placed 
too high, the sound is merely reflected and is altered in 
quality. This appears to me to account for the peculiar 
character of the tones of the fine organs in Strasburg and 
Amiens Cathedrals. 

3. There can be no question that the more the or, 
is spread out the better, so that the pipes of small scéle 
and the reeds may be properly heard; any hiding away 
of the pedal organ must be detrimental to the foundation 
tones. By spreading out an organ, I by no means allude to 
or advocate a divided organ ; or the placing of a portion of the 
organ in sight, and spreading about in the triforium or 
elsewhere other parts and stops, or placing the pedal 
organ and 32ft. pypes in ®. transept. These are niakeshift 
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arrangements, and the mangling is only done in buildings 
without accommodation for the instrument in its corporate 
form. 

4. This leads us to the consideration of how far the 
organist is affected by the remoteness of the several parts of 
his organ. Architects would be glad of some authoritative 
expression Of opinion on the position of the key-boards, based 
on this consideration. Is it an advantage or otherwise 
that the organist should be seated near or at a distance 
from the instrument? It is, no doubt, a defective arrange- 
ment. to place the organist inside, or with the choir-organ at 
his back, which was a favourite arrangement for screening him 
from view in old organs. Such positions preclude him from 
distinguishing the weight of sound, which, I take it, is an 
essential consideration. 





5. Another architectural consideration in planning the 
position of the organ, is proper and easy access to every part 
for repairs or tuning. Where electricity can be obtained 
I would suggest that small incandescent lights should be 
placed at various parts, readily turned on by a switch, and 
the great danger from candles and matches avoided. 

6. It is well also to remember that an as equable tem- 
perature is necessary for the well-being of an organ 
windows, outer doors, or open roofs, should n6t be in close 
proximity. Damp must be guarded against, and if a wall is 
near, it should be covered with upright battens to the 
height of the longest pipe, the boarding being three feet 
from the wall, and open above and below to allow a free 
circulation of air. 

7. Attention should be given to the position and space 


the work of the organ is so various, at One time to support 
the choir, at another @-large: ob, and-noW perhaps 
to do duty ‘with ‘an‘ofthes' whee’ en with’ orchestra and 
large body of singers, I am inclined to recommend under these 
various circumstances and requirements, a central position. 
There is nothing new in this, but we must realize importance 
of coming to some agreement, so that we may develop by 
all the means at our command the architectural treatment 
of the organ and its accessories. 

As illustrating the method of dealing with and providing 
for the probable requirements of the future, I have shown 
on the sketch before you a disposition of the organ, orchestra 
and choir, or larger bodies of singers, which at least may serve 
to elicit some discussion. I may point out that I have placed 
the organ in a kind of double transept of the same height as 
thenave and chancel. The organ is raised from the floor 
15 feet, and is open on two sides, and being open to the 
third in the morning chapel. By slightly sheltering the 
tone, mysterious and poetic qualities may be fostered, while 
the rolling and clinging of the sound, so pleasant to the 
ear especially in buildings of large dimensions, may be 
secured. Speaking room for plenty of 8 feet and 32, as 
well as 16 feet stops on the pedal organ, will secure 
advantageous foundation tone. It will readily be seen how 
the large transept adjoining mayferm an admirable position 
for massing together large bodies of singers on special 
occasions near the organ and orchestra. In the sketch the 
position for a small sunk orchestra is suggested at the 
entrance to the choir—this can be more readily understood 
by a reference to the plan and bird’s eye view. 





for the feeders, so that the wind supply can be arranged 
conveniently so that ‘blowing the organ’’ by one or other | 
of the various methods is not overheard in the church. 

Having considered the requirements of the organ, we 
pass on to the orchestra and choir. 

The orchestra, especially when small, would be more or 
less under the direct control of the organist, and should in 
any case be near him and so screened as not to distract the 
congregation. However fascinating to some ears the tuning 
of the instrument may be, the operation in the church 
may be objected to as indecorous, and a room or lobby should 
be so placed in relation to the organ that tuning can be 
accomplished before entering the church. 

These several requirements seem to be reaching alarming 
dimensions, but it is the art of the arehitect to provide what 
is necessary without encroaching upon the accommodation 
for the congregation. I remember once submitting plans for 
a church and being sarcastically told that I apparently 
considered the choir and organist the most important people, 
whose every comfort must be ministered to in the first 
place, and the remaining space placed at the disposal of the 
congregation. Being somewhat of a musical enthusiast, I 
had apportioned ample space for the organ and carefully 
marked the organist’s seat, the organ blower’s place, the choir 
stalls, the choir vestry, choir vestment cupboard, press for 
music and soon. My ambition had not then ‘soared to a 
place for the orchestra, or I should probably at once have 
been dismissed. 

But the musical appetite is not easily appeased, and I 
see a still more alarming provision which may force itself 
upon our consideration, which will go far, I think,’ to 
determine the future position of the organ. It is the frequent 
performances of oratorios, and the massing together of choirs 
or large bodies of voices on special occasions, called by some 
“* services of song.” | 

In Roman Catholic churches the organ with orchestra 
and singers are most frequently placed in a western gallery, 
and with re to the orchestra at least, this position has 


the advantage of removing them from the sight of the 


But when we consider that in our churches 


In lofty buildings, when the organ and organist may 
be raised so as to allow an uninterrupted view of the 
chancel beneath, a rood loft (somewhat after the admirable 
example at St. Agnes, Kensington) might be arranged for 
the accommodation of the orchestra, and by extending this 
gallery through to the paces veigach transept in which the 
organ is placed, a larger number could be placed on occasion. 

In dealing with the architectural treatment of the organ 
I must be permitted to make a few remarks on its case or 
enclosure, though I am aware this subject has been so- ably 
treated by others, and that Mr. Hill by his illustrations of 
old organ cases has done much towards inculcating right 
principles in their design. 

There are two methods of dealing architecturally with 
the organ case—either as an enclosure, having no special 
relation to its contents, which it may wholly or in part con- 
ceal ; or by using the pipes themselves for decorative features 
in the case, to shut out from view the other parts of the 
organ. . The latter is both the most general and advisable, 
and if we were considering it archeologically, would be 
found to be the result of historical development. 

So long as it was treated as a mere piece of furniture, the 
organ did not necessarily call for the architect’s considera- 
tion ; but where it has assumed importance in relation to the 
rest of the building it has been brought into association with 
the architecture, like the screens, stalls, reredos, &c. But if 
the architect is to design the case properly, he must add 
to the many other strange yas y he has to acquire, some 
knowledge of the requirements of an organ and organist. 

When from its position or other circumstances a screen 
is considered appropriate, it should express as far as 
possible the idea of a casket which holds something 
precious, and not a veil to suggest that which is unsightly 
or out of place. Where the pipes are made by their 
appearance in the case to express still more clearly its nature 
ps yuna then I think they should be treated as part of, 
and not used to form the case. In fact, a good case should 
completely frame as a picture, the pipes in the several fronts. 
It may be broken up and varied in form, but always with 
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cornice, turrets, or ornamented finish above the top of the 
pipes. The unsightly and naked exhibition of pipes pro- 
truding and bursting through the top of a so-called case 1s to 
be deprecated. A Case should be something more than a 
mere prop or support to pipes held together or tied in 
bundles. As I have already expressed it, it should rather 
embrace in loving care its valuable contents than degenerate 
into a mere pipe holder, indeed it often suggests—a cigar 
holder. 

Wood is the material most in sympathy with the organ, 
and therefore most appropriate in the construction of its case. 
I would protest against the use of wrought or cast 
iron; the very idea seems to set one’s teeth on edge. The 
hard, cold, unyielding material cannot vibrate in unison with 
the subtle charms of organ tones. Wood is capable of a great 
variety of treatment, and in church work it will frequently 
be in oak; for my part, however, I see no objection to 
painted wood cases, and though I have not seen them, I 
believe the Italian cases are frequently painted white, and 
are very effective. 

One feature which will always be retained in good organ 
cases is the scroll work, shades, or spandril pieces which 
fill up the space between the ends of the pipes and the 
cornice. An evil custom which has arisen, either to save 
the expense of scroll work or to obtain a symmetrical line 
of pipe ends, is to carry up the front half beyond its speaking 
length. There must surely be some loss of tone as the 
metal cannot vibrate equally. On such a point’ I am 
not entitled to speak, but the design which makes this sham 
arrangement necessary I must condemn. Scroll work is 
capable of great variety of treatment, and open work is 
preferable to solid pieces, though there are excellent 
examples of both. France possesses two beautiful Gothic 
examples, one at Homblex (Picardie) which dates from the 
beginning of the 14th century, and the other at Perpignan, of 
the early part of thé 16th century; but the Renaissance 
organ cases, when the organ began to assume greater import- 
ance and size, carry off the palm. With them, however, 
the large shutters soon..disappeared, which, whether useful 
or not, were a most delightful featare in old Gothic cases, and 
afforded an opportunity of introducing colour decoration and 
the portrayal of subjects in illustration of music and praise. 
I believe a revival of their use in chamber organs would 
be a great advantage, and apart from preserving the instru- 
ment from the dust consequent on frequent cleanings and 
sweepings, the objectionable miniature church or American 
organ, with its: vulgar walnut-wood fixing, would become 
a thing of the past. 

I promise the organ builder a much larger sale of small 
organs if he will adopt for chamber organs cases of the Italian 
type with shutters (such as I have suggested in the sketch), 
which can be painted or decorated in Gesso work, making it 
a valuable ornament to the house, instead of a monstrosity 
for which an architect is requested to erect a special Gothic 
chapel-like hall or room, with cathedral glass complete. 

The decoration of organ cases is, of course, purely a 
matter of taste, and depends somewhat! upon position and 
surrowndings ina church. A friend has described to me an 
effective ‘‘ case,’ which had been decorated in Gesso and 
colour. Gesso is a composition used to obtain decoration 
in relief, and is put on with a brush and subsequently 
finished in colour or gilded.. This case was finished in 
different coloured spirit and oil lacquers, the general wood- 
work being painted white, relieved with a little gold. With 
respect to the pipes themselves when forming part of 
the case, they’should I think be either gilded or left plain. 
Tae natural colour of the metal is very beautiful, but painting 
them or covering them with patterns and bands is as frivolous 
as it is unnecessary. A harlequin’s dress ill becomes sober, 
well-condueted pipes. If the pipes are to receive any 





surface decoration other than gilding, they might be 
embossed without any impropriety, in a similar manner to 
the richly embossed pipes described by Mr. Hill as once 
belonging to the old Exeter organ case. In Belguim and 
Dutch organs, the pipes are left plain, but the mouths are 
gilded. ‘The design of the pipe mouth is capable of great 
variety. The sketches exhibited are some in use, and many 
others might be suggested. To be successful, the mouth 
should nvariably bear some relative proportion to the 
height and scale of the pipe. (Observe variety also in the 
“lips.”] In some Belgian organ cases, notably at Antwerp, 
an ornamented leaf is placed between the tapering ends of 
the pipes to fill up the space decoratively. 

I am conscious that this is a very inadequate, and rather 
sketchy, treatment of the several architectural requirements 
of the organ, but my object has been rather to suggest than 
to dictate, and to acquaint you with the difficulties which 
confront the architect, in the hope that you will by your 
knowledge assist him in solving them to the advantage of the 
organ. 








A VISIT TO AN ORGAN FACTORY. 


The Liverpool Review has an article on organ building, from 


which the following extracts are made :— 


“The origin of this imposing instrument appears to be lost in 
obscurity. The ancients may have possessed some small and 
imperfect kind of organ, but the great church organ as we see it in 
our day is not many centuries old. The family of the Antegnati, of 
Brescia, were among the earliest famous organ builders in Italy in the 
15th and 16th centuries, and there are many remarkable specimens 
of this instrument scattered over Italy and other parts of the 
continent. The production of a large church organ is the greatest 
undertaking in the manufacture of musical instruments, for the organ 
is in the musical world what the elephant is in that of the animals. 

In search of information, I naturally turned my steps towards the 
Liverpool branch of Gray and Davison. 
where the business is carried on, at the juncture of Colquitt-street and 
Duke-street, were once occupied by Lord Colquitt, from whom it 
appears the street derives its name. 


The extensive premises 


The first thing I was shown was the tin from which the reeds or 
pipes are made. This must be of the purest metal to be bought in 
the market, and is purchased in barrels of thin strips of metal like 
so many sticks of rhubarb. ‘Tin of this quality is precious, and 
during a recent “corner” rose to over £90 a ton. ‘The sticks are 
melted down and made into long thin sheets which have a surface 
exactly like crocodile skin, though quite smooth, the mottled pattern 
being below. The sheets are produced in a very.curious wav. The 
molten metal is poured on to a long stone slab. The slab I inspected 
is much valued, as the oldest pipes in Lancashire were cast on this 
stone some generations back, and it is now in constant use ; it is 
covered with the material known as linen-faced moleskin. © There is 
a ledge of wood on each side of the slab to prevent the metal running 
over. 


The tin sheets are then cut up according to diagram and valuable 
scales and formed in numerous sections, which when soldered together 
in a manner that almost defies detection, constitute the various pipes 
that are both inside and outside an organ. A language is fixed in the 
interior of each pipe. 


I had the good fortune to pay my, visit at a favourable time. An 
organ on a new principle is: just being completed, It has already 
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been some months in hand, and the magnitude of the work may be 
gathered from the fact that there are eight different sized sound boards 
to this one organ. 

I was shown a set of pipes in the new organ which were acci- 
dently invented by an employé of this firm. The peculiarity of the 
pipe in question is a slit in the side like that of a money box, but of 
course on a much larger scale. —The man who discovered it happened 
to drop a pipe on the floor while in the act of fixing it in its place, 
and found the accident had made an extraordinary improvement in 
the sound. He altered the shape of the hole, and. experimented 
until he produced an entirely new stop called the “ Keraulophon.” . 

This firm of organ builders, I should imagine, is not much 
disturbed by flighty competition. It is a business that needs so 
much capital, and the instruments require so long to build and so 
much highly-trained experience that people cannot easily run into 
the trade; a large organ establishment must be the growth of 
generations, for every article connected with the art and “ mystery ” 
of organ building is made and finished at this establishment in 
Colquitt-street. Men are working at sound boards, others at bellows, 
pneumatics, manuals, and mechanism of all sorts ; also wood pipe 
makers, metal pipe makers, reed voicers and flue pipes. The 
diapason work being under the sole charge of an old servant. 

One thing occurred to me very forcibly when inspecting the 
enormous labour and details of these instruments, built as they are in 
sections and only perfectly completed when finally fixed in their 
place. I thought suppose something were to go wrong, some small 
error in design, it would be no joke in a piece of work worth perhaps 
a thousand pounds. But the manager only smiled at my suggestion, 
and drawing my attention to a plan drawn out in sections, he said : 
“We build from a plan of this sort, and I can safely say literally that 
not six pennyworth of material has been wasted here for a long time ; 
not three ha’porth has been spoiled in the organ you have been 
inspecting.” 

A curious fact is that many of Messrs. Gray and Davison’s 
Liverpool employés have been brought up in the Blue Coat School. 
All the men employed are expected to be musicians, and the band 
{there is a nice band-room in the factory) is becoming one of the 
most popular in this neighbourhood. It is always a pleasure to find 
a firm where the interests of the employés are thoughtfully considered, 
and in the case of Gray and Davison it may be said in the most 
literal sense that they work in harmony together. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 

The following gentlemen form the Council for the coming 
year :—Messrs. J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doc. ; F. Dewberry, Mus. 
Bac.; C.J. Frost, Mus. Doc. ; H. F. Frost ; F. E. Gladstone, 
Mus. Doc.; James Higgs, Mus. Bac.; E. J. Hopkins, Mus. 
Doc.; W. T. Hoyte ; C. Warwick Jordan, Mus. Doc. ; Haydn 
Keeton, Mus. Doc.; H. Walmsley Little, Mus. Doc.; G. C. 
Martin, Mus.Doc.; A.J. Page; Walter Parrratt, Mus. Bac. ; 
©. W. Pearce, Mus. Doc.; H. T. Pringuer, Mus. Doc.; F. 
J. Read, Mus. Bac.; C. E. Stephens ; J. Turpin, Mus. Bac. ; 
T. Wingham ; W. G. Wood. The Hon. Treasurer and Hon. 
Secretary, Messrs. M. E. Wesley and E. H. Turpin, are ex 
officio members of the Council. 





RECITAL NEWS. 

Dersy.—On July 19th, Miss McKnight, F.C.O., gave a recital 
on the fine organ in St. Luke’s Church. She played the following 
programme : Prelude and Fugue in G minor, Jf. S. Bach ; Variations 
on a Ground Bass, Handel; Andante from Ninth ;Sonata, Merkel ; 
Fugué, Handel; Descriptive. piece, “’The Storm,” Lemmens ; Bell 
Rondo, Morandi; Fantasia, Hatton. ‘The local press speak highly 
of the lady’s playing. 

Sr. Mary’s Parish CyurcH, WESTERHAM.—On July 29th, at the 
close of the evening service, Mr. Ernest H. Smith, F.C.O., gave a 
short organ recital. Programme: Wedding March, Mendelssohn ; 
Nocturne in G minor, Chopin; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach ; Song, “The New Kingdom,” Tours ; Fantasia in E major, 
Hessé ; “O Sanctissima,” Chipp ; Golden Wedding March, Ermest 
H. Smith. 








ParisH CHURCH OF FOLKESTONE.—An organ recitalwas given by 
Mr. Alfred Oake, L.R.A.M., A.C.O., on July 25th. The programme 
comprised ; Overture to the “Occasional Oratorio,” Handel; Can- 
tilene Pastorale, Guilmant; Fugue on the name of Bach, Rink ; Air 
in A with variations, Haydn; Aria, “His Salvation is nigh ” (“Woman 
of Samaria”) Sterndale Bennett (Mr. Moat) ; Romance. in F, Beet- 
hoven; “Quis est Homo” (“Stabat Mater”), Rossini; “The 
Morning Prayer from “ Eli,” (Master E. Newton), Costa ; Fantasia 
on “Jerusalem the Golden,” Dr. Spark; March, “Cornelius,” 
Mendelssohn. 

LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—On Speech Day, July 26th, an organ 
recital was given. The following pieces were played on the College 
Hall organ by Mr. O. O. Brooksbank, F.C.O.: Allegro deciso, 
Sparke ; Organ Concerto, No. 1 (Larghetto, Andante), Handel ; 
March, Schubert ; Weihnachts Pastorale, Merkel; Hommage 2 
Haydn, Calkin ; Festive March, Thorne; March in “ Eli,” Costa. 

‘GODALMING Parish CHURCH.—Programme of recital given by 
Mr. F. de G. English, B.A., F.C.O., on August 1st: Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach ; Andante Grazioso in A, Smart ; Chorus, 
“He trusted in God ” (“‘ Messiah”), Handel ; Adagio in E, Merkel : 
Fantasia in E minor and Adagio in E flat, Sir J. Stainer ; Symphonic 
Poem on plain-song hymn, “Of the Father’s love begotten,” Dr. 
Pearce ; Allegro Cantabile in F minor, Widor ; Andante con moto 
in F, Smart ; Grand Solemn March, Smart. 

People’s PaLace.—Programme of organ recital given on July 
29th, by Mr. W. J. Reynolds, Mus. Bac., Lond.: Festal March, 
Scotson Clark ; Andante in E minor, Batiste; Marche Religieuse, 
Merkel ; Prelude and Fugue in G major, Bach ; Selection of Airs 
from Oratorio “Elijah,” Mendelssohn ; Fugue on the name Bach, 
No. 3, Schumann; “There is a green hill far away,” Gounod ; 
March in G, Smart. 

PaRisH CHURCH, GREAT YARMOUTH.—An organ recital was 
given by that talented organist, Mr. Reginald Steggall, A.C.O. (Balfe 
Scholar and Silver Medallist, Royal Academy of Music), Thursday, 
August 2, Programme: Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, J. S: Bach; 
Barcarole, W. S. Bennett ; Offertoire in D, Batiste ; Communion, 
Grison ; Storm Fantasia, Lemmens; Andante in A flat, Hoyte; 
Judex, “ Mors et Vita,” Gounod ; March, “.Tannhauser,” Wagner. 





totes. 


Mr. W. Dawson, known as a composer of organ music and 
Organist at Hope Street Church, Liverpool, for the last 20 years, 
has been succeeded by Mr. George Nicholson, of Colquitt Street, 
Liverpool, after competition. 

The Building News of August 3rd has a view of the case of the 
new grand organ at the ‘own Hall, Sydney. The case is divided by 
columns into three sections, the organ occupying the central portion 
and two side wings of the building, and standing in a large gallery: 

The once famous organ in Seville Cathedral, which is about 300 
years old and contains over 5,000 pipes, has been greatly injured, if 
not destroyed, by the falling in of part of the roof of the nave, 
consequent upon the giving way of a pillar. 

The organ in Exeter Cathedral, which formerly was considered 
one of the best of English Cathedral organs, has ‘now through the 
length of time and improvement in organ building lost its high 
position. It is now proposed to rebuild and restore it, though the- 
case will be preserved as it is ; the cost of such an undertaking will 
be £3,100. The support of all throughout the diocese is earnestly 
asked for this interesting object. 

APPOINTMENT.—Mr. John H. E. Ashworth, A.C.O., of S. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Wandsworth Common, pupil of Dr. Warwick Jordan, 
to be Organist and Choirmaster of S. Michael's and All Angels’, 
Beckenham. 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 


The College Library will be closed for a-few weeks. Further - 


particulars and arrangements will be duly announced. 
E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 
95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
(128) 
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Publishers’ Announcentents, 


6 HARMONY LESSONS.” Adapted for Classes or Tuition by 
Correspondence, by CHARLES A. TREW, Price One Shilling. 
Schott, 159, Regent Street, W. 





O COMPOSERS.—RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers, 
10, Argyll Street, W., undertake the REVISING, PRINTING, and 
PUBLISHING of Musical Works upon exceptionally low terms. The finest 
work in the trade. Estimates upon receipt of MSS. IMporTant.—Composers’ 
Works included in Catalogue and introduced without extra charge. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised & Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THE VOICE, 


By T. A. Wallworth. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and w 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver 
successful Vocalists, 


n which he has 
‘Kay, and other 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLLiEn), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE VOICE. 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


“ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE,” 


By Rupert GARRY. 


Remédies for Clearing and Strengthening the Voice, and for the Cure of Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, and other derangements of the Breathing Tubes. 

‘*The section on the Voice is well considered and trustworthy, based as it 
is on the writings of authorities on the question of the Hygiene of the Vocal 
Organs.” —STAGE. 

‘*The Book contains many valuable hints in regard to Voice and Gesture.” — 
Voice (New York), 





PosT FREE, Is. 2d. 
London : Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C., and of the Author, at his residence, 
49, Torrington Square, W.C 





IN SIX GRADES. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE 
OUSELEY, Bart., M.A., Mus. ., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN : 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘“‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before 
any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—* Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicie.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘“‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impor- 
tant though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.’ 

_ Monthly Musical Record.—‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 

And all Book and Music Sellers. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 








Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT 


78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. _ 


The Musical World. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST ll, 1888. 








*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be 
addressed to ‘“‘The Editor. Rejected MSS. cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by stamped directed 
envelope. 


*.* Advertisements and business communications generally 
should be addressed to the Manager (Mr. WILLIAM 
PEARCE), whose receipt—with the sole exception of 
the Proprietor’s—for amounts due since August Ist, 
1888, will alone be recognised. Advertising, -Pub- 
lishing, and General Offices : 138a, Strand, London. 








“SUMMARIES OF THE SEASON.” 


Tue delightful sense of relief which, at the close of the 
London season, spreads its balmy influence over the 
nerve-worn musical critic has about it something so 
celestial that one would be tempted to regard it as a 
dream, were it not that its kinship with other earthly 
conditions is revealed by one solitary flaw. No critic 
is exempt from the terrible task of reporting progress 
by means of a “Summary of the Season.” That past 
which he is yearning, if only for a little while, to forget 
may not be shelved until, in imagination at least, it has 
all been endured again. The only consolation is that 
small doses are no longer necessary—one Gargantuan 
gulp disposes of the whole. Now, the intoxicating 
effects of such copious draughts are well known to 
students of the Art of Inebriety ; and we cannot be 
surprised, therefore, at the want of coherence which, as 
a rule, characterises those mountainous collections of 
fact-heaps which, at holiday times, appear. Exhaustive 
recapitulations of the season’s musical events, tabulated 
in little more than catalogue raisonné form, too often 
take the place of that which shoudd de a digest of results : 
an indication of progress achieved. 

All summaries, to be of use, should answer these 
questions :—Where are we? How far have we ad- 
vanced? Have we “advanced” at all? and, if so, 
in what direction? But the synthetic faculty needed 
for such investigations seldom accompanies the gifts 
which entitle a man to criticise the works of his brother 
musicians. The analytical powers which justify his 
position hinder rather than help the generalizations 
necessary ere such questions can be satisfactorily 
answered. And if, here and there, we meet with one 
who does formulate a general statement, we usually 
find that he over or under-rates the importance of 
certain features in obedience to preconceived views, 
sympathies, or antipathies. Yet to lay before the 
reader a list of events and to leave him to generalize 
for himself is still worse, for if the writer be liable to 





error, how shall the reader escape? There is no help 
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for it.. We must choose between-the infliction-of a 
catalogue and the risk of a one+sided ‘summary, ‘For 
ourselves, we prefer the latter; and hoping that our 
readers are of the same opinion, we shall next week 
proceed to furnish them with our own views on the 
results of the past musical season. 








THE BAYREUTH . FESTIVAL. 

We regret to say that, up to the time of going to press, a ful 
account of the Wagner Festival, now being held at Bayreuth, which 
we have been anxiously expecting from our special correspondent 
has not been received. From a private letter, however, we make 


the following interesting extracts :— 


«* * * The weather has improved, and I am having a delightful 
time. Here ina single week I meet more old friends and make more 
new and interesting acquaintances than I do ina whole year at home. 
The Festival promises to be unusually successful. For the first 
three or four performances every ticket was sold; 1,200 for London 
alone! We had a very fine all-round performance of ‘ Parsifal’ on 
Sunday, but not quite the best that I can remember, for the simple 
reason that it is impossible adequately to replace the late Scaria as 
Gurnemanz, in which vole he was inimitable. The new Parsifal, 
E. M. H. Van Dyck (born at Antwerp, 1861), was a great success, 
and bids fair to become recognised as fhe Parsifal of the future. 
He has a fresh and powerful voice, but of a baritone quality, and 
looks and acts the part of ‘pure fool’ to perfection. He had been 
well coached by Mottl, Mme. Wagner herself (who looks after every 
detail, even to providing the chorus with scent bottles on extra hot 
days) imparting the final traditional touches. His German pro- 
nunciation (feste Richter) was the best of all. 


* Anything more splendid than last night’s performance of ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ it is impossible to imagine. Certainly it has never 
been given anywhere with such perfection, and never could have 
sounded so well.| The gain in effect from the sunken orchestra 
cannot be over-estimated. The Vorspiel, which often sounds coarse 
and brassy in the concert-room, lost all these ill effects, but none of 
its sonority ; and the muances in the accompaniment generally came 
out ina way I had never experienced before. Richter was at his 
very best in conducting (in his shirt sleeves, as were also most of the 
band), and all the principal parts extremely well filled. The scenery 
and dresses in perfect taste, and the picture of Nuremburg worthy of 
a place in any exhibition. The applause at the end was enormous, 
and the calls for Richter loud and long. The Bayreuth rules forbid 
any individual artist to respond to a call, so he did not appear. 
But afterwards, when he came into the supper room with his aged 
mother, his wife and six children, we gave him an ovation which was 
quite touching. Iam looking forward with longing to hearing ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ again on Thursday. 

“T should have said above that Mottl’s ¢empi in ‘ Parsifal’ were 
sometimes slower than Levy’s. This made the Vorspiel sound some- 
what heavy ; and the pauses, which are scarcely long enough as they 
stand, seemed exaggerated. But Mottl isa splendid conductor. 
The ‘ Flower Maidens,’ many of whom were new to the work, and 
have been drilled ‘by H. Porges, were as firm as ever. , 


* Adieu! | Yours ever sincerely, 
i, Me is 








Mr, F. H. Cowen. arrived at Melbourne, inthe Austra/, on 
June 22, to fulfil his: duties as. musical.director of the Centennial 
International Exhibition, and hada yery cordial reception from 
several musical societies. , The orchestral committee of the exhibition 
went on board the vessel to welcome him, and addresses of congratu- 
lation weré presented to Mr: Cowen by the Melbourne. Liedertafel, 
the Victoria Organists’ Society, and other bodies. A banquet.was to 
be given to his honour on Fune 30. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF OPERA. 

- The principles of Italian operatic art having during the last few 

years yielded so much material for criticism and discussion, that our 

readers may be interested. in the following reprint-of .anextremely 

scarce book, in which the question is dealt with from the standpoint 
of the eighteenth century, 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


This little piece is the composition of one of the greatest artists 
that ever was in Scotland ; who; besides his superior excellence in 
his profession, which was Drawing, the principal part of Painting, was 
very learned in all the Italian Arts; and particularly in their Poetry 
and Music, the subject of this little work, more learned, I believe, 
than any man in Great Britain. As Beauty is pretty much the same 
in all the Fine Arts, their being a cognation, as Cicero expresses it, 
by which they are connected and related more. or less to one another, 
Mr. Brown has shown, in this work, that. he knew. very well what 
Beauty was in Writing as well as in other Arts ; for théré is in his stile 
a copiousness and elegance, and withal an accuracy of expression, 
which are seldom to be met with in the co; itions . of this age ; 
and, both for matter and stile, I will venture -to set this little piece 
against anything that has been written on the subject of the Fine Arts 
in modérn” times’;“and, Tam persuaded, it would jhave been still 
ast in rps ee he ate to publish it himself. 
He has explained most a tely everything ing,to the Italian 
Opera, beginning ‘with the Redvative, by ae Fw action 
of the opera, the principal thing: in all dramatic pérformances, is 
carried on ; and then proceeding to the airs or somgs, by which the 
sentiments and passions of the dramatis persone are expressed. 
These airs he has divided and explained so. accurately as to show 
very clearly, “that there is/no affection of thé’ human breast,” (to usé 
his own words, and.I. cannot, use bétter),, “from the,slightest and most 
gentle stirring of séntinient, to, the, most frantic degree of passion, 





which some one of these classes (of Airs) is not aptly suited to 
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express,*”.. He has also shown how the descriptive part in the Opera 
is executed,.and of what good use the Orchestra is there, which is so 
indiscreetly:employed in the British Operas.t In this passage, he has 
very justly censured our taste in Operas. And, in another passsage,{ 
he has said, that the admiration bestowed in Britain on difficulty and 
novelty, in preference to beauty and simplicity, is the effect, not of 
the decline, but of the total want of taste, and proceeds from the 
same principles with the “admiration of tumbling and rope-dancing, 
which the multitude.may gaze on with astonishment, long before they 
are susceptible of the charms of graceful and elegant Pantomime, 
these feats of agility having exactly the same relation to fine dancing 
that the above mentioned Airs have to expressive Music.” And, in 
the same passage, he observes, that this admiration. of the new and 
difficult, which begins to prevail in Italy, is a symptom of the 
‘decline of the Arts there; so that he appears to me to have hada 
taste, not only superior to. what is to be found in Britain, but even 
to the taste at present in Italy, the country of the Fine Arts ; 
and I have heard from others, as well as from him, that the 
burletta, and the taste for the ridiculous, is prevailing very mucn in 
Italy, than which there can be no surer sign of the decline of genius 
and taste in a nation. But the serious Italian Opera, as he has 
described it, and as it is acted in Rome, though it may not be so 
perfect as it formerly was, is still the most perfect junction of Poetry, 
Music, and Action, (or Dancing, as the ancients called it, which, 
among them, was an Art of Imitation; as well as Poetry and Music), 
the three finest of the Fine Arts, that is now to be found in the 
world, and such as only can give us any idea of Attic Tragedies, of 
stateliest and most regal argument, (to use an expression of Milton), 
with which that learned and elegant people were so much delighted, 
and, upon the repcesentation of which they bestowed the greatest 
part of the revenue of their state. This work, therefore, of Mr. 
Brown, will give great pleasure, not only to the Connoisseurs in 
Music, but also, I hope, to all the admirers of ancient Arts ; and I 
am sure that all those who were acquainted with him, and knew him 
to be a man of great worth as well as genius, will be very glad to 
encourage this publication for the benefit of his widow and child. 


LETTER I. 


My Lorp, 

In order to give your Lordship a distinct idea, not only of the 
various kinds of verse made use of by the Italians in their Opera, but 
of the principles also by which the application of that variety is 
directed, I find it necessary to take into consideration the union of 
poetry and music, which is peculiar to this species of drama. The 
nature of this union seems to have been well understood by their best 
dramatic writers, and they have seldom lost sight of it in their works ; 
whilst those of our poets, who have written Cantatas or other com- 
positions for music, appear either to have been not at all acquainted 
with it, or, if they were, to have totally disregarded it. The Italians 
have, with great propriety, considered, that the speeches in the drama, 
whether in dialogue or soliloquy, must be either such as are expres- 
sive of passion or sentiment, or such as are not so. On this real 
distinction, and not, as with us, on the mere caprice of the composer, 
is founded their first great division of vocal music into recifative and 
air. It is evident, on the slightest consideration, that, in the progress 
of the drama, many passages must necessarily occur, such as simple 
narration of facts, directions given, plain answers made to plain ques- 
tions, sometimes abstract truths or moral reflections ; none of which, 
as they contain nothing of passion or sentiment, can ever become the 
subject of musical expression. Simply to have spoken these passages, 
however, and then abruptly to have set up’ a singing, when any 
pathetic part presented itself, would have produced exactly that bar- 
barous jumble of prose and poetry, of music and dissonance, which 
characterises the English comic opera. To avoid this, and at the 
same time, not idly to bestow the charms of fancy and feeling, where 
embellishment and expression would be improper, the Italians have 
invented that species of singing termed by them.stmp/e recitative. Its 
name almost sufficiently explains its nature: It is a succession of 
notes so arranged as to coincide with the laws of harmony, though 
never accompanied but by a single instrument, whose office is merely 





* Letter 8 in the beginning, 
+ Page 88, 89. 
} Page 115, 116. 


to support the voice, and to direct it-in its modulations. Tho’ 
for the sake of this aécompPanyment, recitativé is, like other music, 
divided into bars, yet are not these bars, as in other music, necessarily 
of equal lengths ; the notes of which they are composed being sub- 
jected to no precise musical measure, but regulated, in this respect, 
almost wholly by the natural prosody of the language. Thus, this 
kind of recitative answers completely its end: It detains the audience 
very little longer than the spoken recital would do ; and, being music 
itself, the transition from it to the higher and more interesting parts 
is perfectly natural, and agreeable to the ear.* 

The verse appropriated to recitative is of a mixed kind, consisting 
of the heroic line of eleven syllables, and of a line of seven syllables, 
with now and then a rhyme. In the intermingling, however, these 
lines with each other, as well as with respect to the introduction of 
the rhymes, the poet is entirely left to the guidance of his own ear 
and sentiment. This kind of mixed verse, from the variety of the 
cadences which it affords, seems well calculated to give to the recita- 
tive as marked a resemblance to common speech as is consistent with 
the dignity and beauty of numbers ; whilst the sparing and judicious 
introduction of rhyme, either to finish more highly some beautiful 
passage, or more strongly to point some remarkable assertion or 
reflection, serves to preserve throughout the piece a proper degree of 
unity of effect, by preventing that irksome and unnatural dissimilarity 
between the recitative and the airs, which would, in some degree, be 
the consequence of the want of this kind of medium. Upon the 
whole, it appears admirably well suited to the less important parts of 
a production so refined and artificial as the Opera, whose object like 
that of the arts of painting and sculptrre among the ancients, is not 
so much the exact imitation of nature, as the union in as high a 
degree as possible of what is beautiful with what is natural. 


(To be Continued). 





* According to your Lordship’s opinion that there is scarcely any 
such thing as long and short syllables in modern languages, the notes 
of the Italian recitative would be all of equal lengths. To obviate 
this objection, I must take notice, that what your Lordship would call 
the accented syllable, they esteem the /ong one ; and whatever may be the 
case in speech, in pronouncing the recitative, they most certainly render 
it longer, in the proportion, generally of two to one,, ‘Thus, the words 
amo, tailor, cédé, fini, tornai, in which the accent is laid on the last 
syllable, are, in recitative, positively iambics, the first syllable being 
expressed by a quaver, the other by a crochet, thus, amo, /alor, &c., 


ie 
which characters is the sign of a duration of time, exactly double the 


length of that denoted by the first. Those again which have the 
accent on the first syllable, as @md, déné, ciélod, tromba, are trochaics. 


€ 
eb db db Jb 
All the Articles of two syllables, such as de//e, alii, &c., and the Pro- 
nouns personal when joined with another monosyllable, such as mene, 
celo, vela, tisst, glielo, &c., may, with the strictest propriety, be con- 
sidered as each a pyrrhic foot, which, in recitative, would accordingly 
be expressed by two quavers, méné, céli, &c. The words docilé, 


Cote Jee 


suv“ 
fiebiié, mormord, axe thus real dactyles, whilst such as these again, 


td * 
é ad d ¥ y 
timoré, bnoré, &c., are, to all intents and purposes, each a foot, con- 


bb beh 

sisting of a short, a long and a short syllable. Nay, I may go so far 
as to say, that no species of foot occurs in the ancient poetry which 
is not frequently to be found in the Italian recitative, in which three 
successive short, three successive long syllables, and often four of 
each are to be found, and, indeed, all the possible varieties in which 
long and short syllables can be combined together. Now, though it 
be allowed that the Italian verse is formed, not by the number of 
feet, but of syllables, it is fair to conclude, that this manner of 
reciting it, by which not only various combinations of them are 
formed, but tneir respective length and brevity positively ascertained, 
must not only give additional beauty and variety to the verse, but 
render the pronunciation itself more clear and explicit. 
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@oncerts. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


The annual concert and distribution of médals, diplomas, &c., to 
the students of the London Academy of Music took place on the 
26th ult. The pleasant duty of presentation, undertaken by Signor 
Bevignani, was preceded by a speech from the Principal of the 
Academy, Dr. Wylde, who, after some preliminary remarks, said : 
“To excel in musical competition used to be the ambition of the 
most distinguished disciples of the arts and sciences, in those classic 
times when nobility of rank inspired superior culture in those allied 
mental and physical powers which are the distinguishing features of 
the human race. To be unknown to fame was to remain a mere 
‘plebeian’: to be worthy the title of a great artist, musician, poet, or 
philosopher, the end and aim of all scholastic effort. As the centuries 
roll on, changes in opinion keep pace with those of manners and 
customs, but history repeats itself, and the present age is one which 
again emulates the artistic and intellectual spirit of classic days ; and 
in music especially, the desire for excellence is so great that it seems 
to pervade all ranks, and whether for public effort or private enjoy- 
ment, the study of good music, with the desire to achieve the highest 
possibilities of skill and beauty, seems to have become one of the 
leading characteristics of the age. 

“T rejoice to observe that music is thus highly esteemed, not 
only on account of its intrinsic charm, but also because all true 
intellectualists recognize, with the great reformer, Martin Luther, that 
it engenders harmony of character, and promotes all that is good and 
beautiful in human nature. 

“That one of the highest agencies of civilization should meet 
with the universal appreciation of the masses, is indeed a hopeful 
sign, the more so that their appreciation is not confined solely to 
combinations of pleasing sounds, but is extended to music of the 
grand and elevating character which it has been the aim of this 
Institution to foster. I say this because it is remarkable to find so 
many amateurs equalling those who have made music their profession, 
studying as assiduously and regarding as a duty the attainment of the 
highest possible perfection.” 

In the concert which followed, it was often difficult to determine 
which of the bright young vocalists and talented executants were 
entitled to be singled from their fellows, but no harm can be done by 
mentioning among the vocalists, Miss Emily Foxcroft, Miss Laura 
Blamy, Miss Florence Christy, Mrs. Warden, Miss Dufour, and Miss 
Aida Jenoure. Praise is due also to Mrs. Gramshaw, for her per- 
formance of Liszt’s “ Rigoletto ” fantasia, and to Miss C. Fisher for 
a well executed violin solo by Papini. 

OPEN-AIR CONCERTS FOR THE Poor.—On Saturday afternoon 
a musical treat was given in Wilmington Square, one of the two open 
spaces thrown open a short time ago for the inhabitants of the 
adjoining parishes of Clerkenwell and St. Luke’s, by the band of the 
G Division of the Metropolitan Police. The performances were 
listened to with evident delight by a large number of the dwellers in 
this very poor and populous district. For some time past a number 
of ladies and gentlemen in the locality have been exerting themselves 
to provide open-air concerts for the people of Clerkenwell and St. 
Luke’s, and these philanthropists have at last succeeded. The band, 
with the permission of Sir Charles Warren, will, as they did on 
Saturday, entertain the poor folks of Clerkenwell and St. Luke’s 
with music on Saturday afternoons for the next three months. 





“ MARINA.” 

The latest dramatic version of Mr. Archibald Gunter’s novel, 
“Mr. Barnes of New York,” which was produced last Saturday at 
the Gaiety Theatre, was somewhat of an anachronism, since it 
seemed to belong rather to the good old days of Surrey melodrama 
than to the present time. This was due rather to the actors engaged 
in its performance than to the novelist himsélf or to Mr. John 
Coleman, the adaptor. ‘ Mr. Barnes of New York” was undeniably 
a very successful novel, and seemed to contain all the qualities 
necessary to a strong play. There were two heroines: the first, 
Marina Paoli, being a clear but subtle study of a passionate Corsican 
girl, whose brother has been killed in a duel, and whose death she is 
called on, by her family traditions, to avenge ; and to whose complex 
and fiery nature an effective contrast was supplied by the sweet and 
trustful disposition of the second heroine, Enid Anstruther. There 








was an orthodox villain, cynical and cool ; a high-minded hero, who 
can split cards with a pistol shot, and whooccasionally remarks, in the 
fashion of Ouida’s “Pipistrello,” thathe is “Barnes—of New York”; and 
plenty of interesting love episodes, for the benefit of those who care for 
such things. It may safely be assumed, however,that everyone has read 
the book : at any rate, everyone should read it ; and nothing further 
is called for by way of detailed analysis than a mention of the few 
differences between the plot of the novel, and that of the play. The 
chief difficulty that met the adaptor was, of course, the impossibility 
of representing the railway journey of Mr. Barnes and Enid 
Anstruther. This difficulty Mr. Coleman has wisely met by intro- 
ducing Lady Charteris and her party before the duel, accounting for 
their presence in Corsica, however, in a rather ambiguous way. 
The only other important alteration is that which creates a twin 


brother to Gerald Anstruther, he being the murderer of Antonio. , 


A more objectionable change could not have been made, since 
Marina is thus made to marry the brother of her enemy, and the 
whole plot is spoiled. ‘The short madness, which is the result of 
Marina’s mental agony, is also omitted, and the curtain falls as the 
body of Count Danella is discovered behind the curtain, and Gerard 
Anstruther rushes into his wife’s arms. 

Miss Sophie Eyre is an actress of undoubted powers, though 
those powers are exercised unequally. Her Marina is, for instance, 
an extremely unequal performance. In the last act, she ‘is not 
incapable of meeting the requirements made, and depicts the quick 
transitions from the avenger of her brother to the tender wife, whose 
thoughts of vengeance are swallowed up in love, with no little subtlety; 
the struggle, too, with Tommaso is a genuinely powerful piece of 
acting. ut for the rest, Miss Eyre was content to present her 
audience with melodrama of the most pronounced type, and failed 
entirely to strike the key-note of the part. From this unconvincing 
acting, it was a pleasure to turn to the legitimate performance of Miss 
Lucy Buckstone as Lady Charteris. Mr. Herbert Waring, as Mr. 
Barnes, was quiet and earnest,and avoided the stolidity which Mr. Fred 
Terry read into the part of Gerard Anstruther. The Count Danella 
of Mr. E. D. Ward, was a genuinely funny performance, and was 
possibly intended to shew the absurdity of all villainy, although the 
humour of the part was occasionally a little thin. In fine, it cannot 
be doubted that the new play has certain elements of strength and 
popularity, and allowance should of course be made for the imperfec- 
tions of a first night. But the play will have to be acted a great deal 
better than on Saturday, if it is to obtain any permanent hold upog 
the attention of the theatre-going public. S.R. T. 


“THE PAPER CHASE.” 


Such was the success of Charles ‘Thomas’s farccial comedy, “The 
Paper Chase,” at Toole’s Theatre, that Mr. Lionel Brough arranged 
to continue the performances for an extra week, to be succeeded by 
Lecocq’s comic opera, “‘ Pepita,” under the management of MM. Van 
Biene and Lingard. “The Paper Chase, although based in its 
leading idea upon Sardou’s famous “ Pattes de Mouche,” yet 
contains so much original fun both in situation and dialogue, and 
moreover supplies the above-named excellent comedian with a 
character so eminently suited to his peculiar “ vis comica,” that 
this diverting play is sure to be seen again on the London 
stage later on. Nor must the capital all-round acting by 
Mesdames Kate Phillips, Helen Leyton, that pretty and promising 
debutante, Miss Margaret Brough, and MM. E. W. Garden, Soutar, 
and others, which rendered the recent performances so attractive, 
pass without special commendation. J. B. K. 


W. G. THOMAS’S PIANOS!! 
; ; ! 
ARE the BEST and CHEAPEST in the market. 
Professors and others. will find an advantage by 
\ sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 
‘Tron-framed PIANOS, full compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices. Packed 
| FREE. Contracts taken for large quantities 
jerense. "Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchange. 
W. G. THOMAS, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
COSPEL OAK GROVE, MALDEN ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (€c>.) 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 78, 75, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD (Near Tottenham Court Road) 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING, IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 
Orders per post receive prompt and faithful attention. 








ptiitiaesais 





fa ee 


INEXPENSIVE ART 
TAPESTRY CURTAINS. 


Tue BURMESE. THEeZIMPERIAL. == ails realiaa 7 
*~Soe: 2m BEDROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 75% 


Consisting of Chest of Drawers, Toilet Table, Washs tand with marble top and tiled back, Toilet Glass, Towel Airer, in plain art colors or in imitation of various woods, Strong Iron French 
Bedstead, Palliasse, Top Mattress, Bolster, Pillow, Toilet Set, Water Bottle and Tumbler, Fender, Fire Irons, Carpet (9 ft. by 6 ft.), and Rug. Five Guineas complete. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 


ARRANGED on LIFE POLICIES, REVERSIONS, ANNUITIES, SETTLED INCOMES, and 
every kind of negotiable SECURITY. 


7 BILLS DISCOUNTED. 
W. AUSTEN & CO., BANK CHAMBERS, 44, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, KENSINCTON, W. 


EBONIZED CABINET. 


Four bevelled silvered plates at back, 
4 feet wide. 














THORNHILL’S THORNHILL’S 


NEW “CLOVE” BOTTLE, THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS. OPERA GLASSES. 


(Sr) masala) A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST/ QUALITY. 





» 











PRESENTS. 


—-Q— 


— 


IN GREAT VARIETY 





THORNHILL’S 





fully Dilustrated 


LIST 


OF 


THORNHILL’S 
CUARANTEED RAZORS SINCLY OR IN SET. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


THORNHILL’S 
TOILET CASES 


LATEST 


Novelties“ 





FOR 





Large Variety of Patterns at 
Various Prices, 





POST -FREE ON APPLICATION. 


W.’ THORNHILL” & CO., <*SoPKE S258 "144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ***4zy2¥=> 
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ROBINSON &.CLEAVER’S 
LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Fret 
COLLARS—Lanies’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz GENTS’ 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 
CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. 11d. to ros. 6d. 
per doz, 
SHIRTS—Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts 
35s. 6d. per half-doz. (To measure, 2s. extra.) 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials in 
Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. the half doz. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


DR. STOLBERC’S VOICE LOZENCE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for 
improving the voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in 
Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials 
from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent 
medical men. 

Sold in boxes; 1s. 11/2d. and 2s. gd. ; also in bottles for abroad. 











MUSIC STRINCS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


a) 


J. P. Guivier & Co. 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of Strings 
FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
FAVE ALWAYS IN STOGK THE LARCEST ASSORTMENT OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





OSTEND, BELGIUM. 
SEA BATHS. 


SEASON FROM JUNE TO NOVEMBER. 





"{*HIS fashionable and much-frequented ‘seaside watering place, summer 

residence of the King and Queen of the Belgians, offers yearly greater 
attractions, regattas, pigeon shooting, races, fishing, boating, &c., magnificent 
kursaal, daily concerts, two orchestras, soirees dansantes, grand balls, festivals, 
theatre, casino, Park Leopold, sea bathing. Regular sea communication with 
Iondon and Dover. Distance from Paris eight hours by rail. International 
Exhibition of Health and Life-saving, June to September, 1888. 





ALFRED S. MALLETT 


(Late of Wardour Street), 


Kegs to inform his friends in the Musical World that he has. taken 
Premises at 


THORNFORD ROAD, LEWISHAM, 
Where he is carrying on the business ofa, 


MUSIC & GENERAL PRINTER. 


CASSON’S- 


PATENT 


Organ - Building’ System 








EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual, Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See Testimonials from 
Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rey. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O, 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON., 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD (Birmingham). 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&e., &e. 


=—3 


APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


Casson’s Patent Organ Company, Limited, 
DENBIGH. 














ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ Pedal 
Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique and may 
be combined easily with any Piano. It is the only one which may be safely 
combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. Having put down 
at my works two engines and machinery of the most desirable kind, I am now 
supplying my goods at a price which enables every organist and organ student to 
have always ready for use in his Studio an : 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 


AFFORDING PERFECTLY UNIQUE PEDAL PRACTICE, 
34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 
Deak Sir,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached to my pianoforte until I could satisfy myself of their utility 
and efficiency. I can now conscientiously say that they more than fulfil all my an- 
ticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your lucid diagram I had 
little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is impossible to over-estimate the 
comfort they give to me, or to conceive the saving of time.one experiences in one’s 
own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 
To Mr. Ainsworth. BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist. S. 
DEAR SiRr,—It gives me great pleasure to. bear testimony to the perfection of 
your invention. I am more than satisfied with your Patent Action and Organ 
Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and organ 
students who desire to improve in the Art of Pedalling, which is so essential to a 
good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no Action half so 
effective, and one can sit at the piano and play, ‘‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” or 
any other organ music or organ arrangement, with the greatest pleasure. The touch 
of pedals could not be better, and the action is, as you say, ‘Absolutely free from 
annoyances.” They cannot be too highly recommended, as by their use, rapid 
progress is certain.—Believe me, sincerely yours, I. B. THORNTON, 
; Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886. 
My Dear S1rx,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals have 
given the fullest satisfaction. I have them combined with my practice piano. 
Many of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as my organ pupils, are 
quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge that I have never met with 
any Pedals so sorseless and pleasant to play wpon as yours. The Action I consider 
durable, and of very good workmanship. Every organist who desires. to .perfect 
his playing will welcome your invention. T can recommend your is in every 
respect.— Yours truly, HERR J. RODENKIR HEN. 
To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
TOOLS.—In order to fognate attachment, a complete set “of tcols are sent (four in number), 
each one marked for-its use. By the use of these (ools, and folowing carefully 
t ed're:tion, ANY ONE can make a walle good attachment. 
On receipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will receive List, with Literal Terms. 


AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN 9, COMBINATION WORKS, 


BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS 











i ofty ee an act if istic 
when I ascribe my successes to. a. great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your Factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that [ shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos above all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 


Respecttully, 
VLADIMIR VON Faleisyctstell 








_ ASGHERBERG PIANO DEPOT. 


211, REGENT STREET, W. 
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LUXURY 


NO LONGER UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
A LUXURY BARBER & COMPANY’S A LUXURY 
FRENCH COFFEE, 


A LUXURY Bist Petesion A LUXURY 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 


(“ See that you have none other.” ) 
A I l x [ R Y 2 lb. (sample) in tins sent free per A I [ J x [ R Y 


Parcels Post for 2s. 4d., 





~~ 





Cr 51b. for ss. 6d. 

A I x R Y Postal Orders fron 1s. 6d. to ros. 6d. A I [ J xX R Y 
May now be had from all Post Offices. 

This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “ Roasted on the French Principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory, 


2lb. Sample Tins sent per Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d.; 
5lb. in Tins,for 5s. 6d. 


ONFA CONGO 
O N F A NEVER a in England before at the price. O N F A 
O N F A The Pick of the Season’s Growth, fen © & N. F A 


BARBER & CO. 'S 


O N FA RICH SIRUPY a CON F A 


ONFA Onfa Cong. ss $6 ON FA 
ONE SHILLING & SIXPENCE PER ‘POUND. 


A TEA abounding in Strength and High Quality. Never Sold before in England at the Price. 


COMPARE. 


It with that Sold by others’ at Two Shillings. 


64 Ib. sent by Parcels Post for 10s. 9d. to any Post Town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands. 
4} Ib. for 7s. 6d. ; 2 Ib. a for 4s. 3d. 


BARBER AND COMPANY, 








274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 102, Westbourne Grove, W. 
61,.Bishopsgate Street, City. ~~, 42, Great Titchfeld Street, We = 
11, Boro” High Stieet, $.B /) | ALse | _ King’s CrossN, “TiLoltier 


BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, rae, PRESTON, ie BIRMINGHAM. 


Postal Onigray froin 6d: to-108- bd. now.be Aad, é / from all Post Offices. 
Cheques to We cros 1. Conkdow and Weethunktor® Lis 
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